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SUMMARY 



FOCUS OF THE REPORT This report focuses on the education-to-work transi- 
tion, the barriers that make that transition so dif- 
ficult for many individuals, and the range of mech- 
anisms that are or might be in place to link the 
worlds of education and work and thereby smooth the 
transition for individuals moving from one to the 
other. 

This report is the result of a year-long study 
conducted by the College Entrance Examination Board 
for the National Institute of Education. The pur- 
pose of the study was to develop a framework for 
studying the education-to-work transition, to docu- 
ment the variety of existing linkages, and to offer 
proposals for improved or new mechanisms. Through- 
out the project we have taken the position that it 
would be inappropriate to create linkages that were 
so tight between the two worlds that implementation 
would yield a modem-day guild system. Rather we 
have been guided by the principle that linkages 
should bring the two worlds into alignment without 
sacrificing the essential functions of either. A 
theme running through the report is that education 
and work are and should be distinct. 

In the introduction to the report we note that society 
assigns quite different roles to schools and colleges 
from those assigned to the workplace. The main func- 
tion of an educational institution is to produce an 
individual able to perform well in the multiple 
career areas within our society, e.g., as a parent, 
as a wage-earner, as a citizen. A school's primary 
product is an individual, and its operations and 
resources are focused on individual development. 

The product of the workplace, on the other hand, 
is a societal benefit— material or service. The 
worker is merely one of the components that function 
in concert with other individuals, capital, equip- 
ment, and materials to turn out a prod.uct. An in- 
dustry's operations and resources are primarily 
focused on corporate development. The introduction 
also discusses the project design, with reference 
to oiir two advisory consorfiums afi^ our four-state 
survey. Throughout the project there was extensive 
involvement by practitioners. The survey data were 
a direct result of on-site interviews, and the pro- 
posals set forth in Chapter 6 are a product of 
deliberations with educational, industry, and labor 
professionals. 
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CHAPTER 1 : INTRODUC- 
TION 
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CHAPTER 2: A FRAME- In Chapter 2 we mapped the possible terrain for 
WORK FOR STUDYING Study and then outlined the several decisions that 
TH£ EDUCATION-TO- were made to delimit the current investigation. 
WORK TRANSITION Starting from a broad mandate to investigate career 

education linkages, the project was first limited 
in terms of career areas to be studied. Defining 
career area as "an aspect of life in which a dis- 
tinctive set of activities can be conducted around 
a set of interrelated goals," we identified the 
seven career areas in which all individuals func- 
tion: work, leisure, family, citizenship, health, 
ethics, and esthetics* We decided to focus on the 
career area of work not only because of the con- 
. tinued importance of the education-to-work transi- 
tion in the United States, but also because this 
decision was in keeping with the emphasis of the 
National Institute of Education 1973 Forward Plan, 

The second limitation had to do with linkage 
areas. We outlined four possible linkage areas as 
education-to-education, education-to-occupation,' 
occupation-to-education, and occupation-to-occupa- 
tion. With the support of our advisers and the 
endorsement of NIE, -we selected the education-to- 
occupation area for this current study. This 
decision meant that a number of interesting and 
complex issues would be excluded, e.g., the dis- 
continuity between career education programs at 
different educational levels, the barriers facing 
adults as they contemplate further educational and 
career planning assistance. Yet millions of in- 
dividuals of all ages are Involved in the education- 
to-occupation transition annually, and there was 
agreement among our advisers that an insufficient 
number of linkages were in place and that the area 
was much in need of investigation. 

The third limitation resulted from our opera- 
tional definitions of education and work. We decided 
to concentrate on secondary and postsecondary ed- 
ucation because it is at these levels that students' 
transitions to work occur. And we decided to con- 
centrate on paid work, not because we have any ques- 
tion about the tremendous importance of unpaid work 
In the-lives of individuals, but-rather because-we-- 
are convinced that paid work will remain an important 
ingredient in the lives of most adults and that the 
problems in this area impinge upon the lives of mil- 
lions of individuals annually. 

A fourth limitation was made with respect to 
the types of linkages that would be studied. Because 
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It was a purpose of this project to consider 
systemic change we determined to focus on those 
mechanisms, processes, and products that are or 
might be used to bring the segments of the education 
and occupation systems into a harmonious relation- 
,ship. This eliminated deliberate review of guidance 
and information mechanisms, processes, and products 
established to inform students about the relation- 
ship between their present education and their 
future occupations. This decision meant that we were 
looking more at linkages designed to affect individuals 
through institutional change than at ones set up to 
work with students on an individual basis. 

CHAPTER 3: SURVEY Chapter 3 presents the procedures and findings of a 
OF CURRENT LINK- survey conducted in California, Florida, New Jersey, 
AGES and Ohio to identify existing linkages and to elicit 

ideas for possible improved linkages. These four 
states were selected because of their high level of 
current career education activity and to make 
geographic representation as wide as possible. The 
survey participants represented the full range of 
types and levels of institutions: public, private, 
and proprietary; secondary, two-year postsecondary, 
four-year postsecondary, and graduate postsecondary. 
The individuals occupied a broad range of positions 
inside and outside government and collectively rep- 
resented an enormous amount of experience in ob- 
serving and developing education-to-occupation link- 
ages. In general, we spent six person days in each 
state, interviewing 104 people altogether. 

The findings are organized by states, and brief 
descriptions are given for about 80 of the more than 
100 linkages found. As could be expected, a large 
portion were either advisory councils or work-ex- 
perience programs of one sort or another. These 
two forms of linkage are widespread in each of the 
four states visited. In fact, in Ohio every high 
school vocational education program must file a 
plan for using an advisory council with the State 
Division of Vocational Education as a condition of 
receiving state financial aid. 

The 80 linkages mentioned range from informal 
- -mechanismSf such -as attendance-by-a eofBiHinity* college - ^- 
placement officer at monthly dinner meetings of the 
Association of Personnel Directors of Greater Miami, 
to formal and well -developed mechanisms, as exempli- 
fied by the Ohio Board of Nursing Education and Nurse 
Registration. The 80 represent local, regional, and 
state initiatives and have been included in the report 
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CHAPTER 4: SURVEY 
ANALYSIS AND IN- 
TERPRETATION 

and 

CHAPTER 5: ALTERNA- 
TIVE LINKAGE AP- 
PROACHES 



in the hope that they would serve as idea generators, 
for readers interested in improving their own educa- 
tion-to-occupation linkages* Twenty-six linkages, 
most of which were uncovered in the survey, are de- 
scribed in greater detail in a supplemental report 
titled Bridging the Gap; A Selection of Education- 
to-Work Linkages * 

Following each state presentation are general 
observations offered as impressions based on six 
person days of interviewing knowledgeable people at 
state and local levels. The statements are often 
cryptic and no doubt in some cases distort what is 
occurring in a given state, but we thought readers 
might find such observations useful as they seek to 
understand linkage as a concept* 

Chapters 4 and 5 analyze the survey findings and 
offer an analytic structure for considering linkage 
development. In designing the survey we intended to 
look for linkages that were addressed to the inter- 
face of the education system and the occupation sys- 
tem in order to align education exit requirements 
with occupation entry requirements. For the most 
part, such linkages were not found. Instead, the 
findings indicate that schools and colleges actually 
use communication devices (e.g., advisory councils) 
to keep themselves informed about job entry require- 
ments and working conditions and use program linking 
devices (e.g., work experience) to arrange school 
conditions that resemble working conditions. 

In general, educators appear to be placing 
greater emphasis on bringing the processes of educa- 
tion and work closer together and relatively less 
emphasis on efforts to align the exit requirements 
of one system with the entry requirements of the 
other. This emphasis is understan(5:>ble in that both 
educational professionals and the larger community 
traditionally have paid more attention to process 
than to outcomes. In fact, if this were not so, it 
is unlikely that the accountability thrust aimed at 
education in the early 1970s would have produced such 
strong reactions. But it has had its effect ^ and 
educators and lay people alike are beginning to turn 
their attention not only to the outcomes of the ed- 
ucatioriaT process "^but to the alignment of those out- 
comes with occupational entry requirements. In the 
proposals that come later in the report, we set 
forth ideas for improving linkage between the processes 
of education and work and between requirements. 
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Requirements linkages, though potejitially more power- 
ful , are also likely to be more difficult to imple- 
ment. 

How tightly should education and work be linked? 
In considering this question we regarded linkage as 
a continuum, with the major points oh the continuum 
being separation, communication, participation, sub- 
stitution, and integration. Educational and work in- 
stitutions for the most part seem to be at the point 
of communication and moving toward participation. 
That is, efforts under way in the education world to 
link with the work world typically take the form of 
soliciting, information about the nature and character- 
istics of specific occupations. All kinds of devices 
are used to accomplish this purpose, such as advisory 
councils, informational brochures, site visits, 
placement and follow-up studies, etc. At this 
level of linkage educational systems retain vir- 
tually complete authority over their programs, us- 
ing the information they receive as they see fit. 
For this reason we regard communication devices as 
"weak" links. The information-giving agent has 
little authority over the agency receiving the in- 
formation. And this is a likely explanation of 
why advisory council members, for example, often 
regard their activity with a degree of frustration. 

Institutions moving toward the participation 
level of linkage typically involve outside interests 
more directly in program evaluation, curriculum 
development, and other functions of the school. In- 
stitutions at this level are also characterized by 
students' involvement in work settings for some 
period of time through such devices as work-study 
programs, job simulation, and other short-term work- 
experience arrangements. 

.Our findings lead us to support participation 
as the most desirable level of linkage for our society. 
We believe that the wide-scale implementation of 
participation linkages would maintain a healthy 
dynamic tension between the worlds of education and 
work and that this tension would produce long-range 
benefits to society and the' individual. We believe 
that the domination of one sector over the other will 
produce a condition ultimately detrimental to both. 
For example, if the purpose of education were simply 
to train individuals with certain skills and at- 
titudes that would enable them to meet a given set 
of work entry requirements or fit into a particular 
slot, education would become the lackey of the work 



world and would be forced either voluntarily or by 
governmental edict to suppress programs or activities 
seen as tangential- or contrary to job training. If, 
on the other hand, the work world were to adjust its 
entry requirements continually to correspond to the 
characteristics of students emerging from educational 
institutions, it would either jeopardize its ability 
to produce goods and services profitably or be forced 
to initiate ever more massive training programs of 
its own. 

Although the focus of this study is on the 
educational sector, our advisers expressed concern 
that change take place not only on the education 
side but on the work side as well. Businessmen 
with whom we talked seemed convinced that the educa- 
tional system should change to be more attuned to 
the world of work, but they saw little need for 
major change in the work system. Although we recog- 
nize the difficulty of effecting modifications in 
the work system, we stress our conviction that unless 
change does take place to humanize the work process, 
linkages that might be created to improve education 
will have little effect ori Improving the quality^ 
of life in the United States. They may succeed in 
smoothing the transition frpm education to work, but 
individuals may become increasingly disenchanted 
with the transition and eventually might reject it 
if socially acceptable alternatives can be found. 

CHAPTER 6: BARRIERS In Chapter 6 we have attempted to look through the 
AND PROPOSALS eyes of the practitioner at the barriers he/she 

ANU KKUf-uiML^ ^j^^ ^^^^^^ transition proqess. The 

barriers have been grouped into four categories: 
(1) fluctuating requirements, (2) development and 
use of manpower and job requirements information, 
(3) credential ingi licensing, and-certification 
procedures and examinations, and (4) control and 
authority. As part of this discussion we offer 12 
proposals, some of which are geared for local im- 
plementation, others for state or federal. The IZ 
should not be regarded as firm recommendations for 
public policy but as ideas for pilot testing that 
can be expanded into policy changes contingent 
upon an evaluation of their operational effects. 
In fact, certain proposals are presented as alterna- 
tives, recognizing that political realities produce 
differing organizational and functional configurations- 
from one state or local situation to another. 
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FIRST, CATEGORY OF 
BARRIERS. See 
page 98. 



Proposal 1 (page 99) 
Proposal 2 (page 101) 



In the discussion of fluctuating requirements we 
posit that the process of bringing education and 
work closer together remains difficult partly be- 
cause requirements are continually shifting. What 
does the B.A. or the high school diploma mean? 
What does it really take to perform well in a par- 
ticular job? These are only two of the many 
critical questions confronting our society. Not 
only do requirements fluctuate, in large part be- 
cause of economic and social forces, but also they 
tend to be developed in isolation from one another 
—that is, education exit requirements are typically 
developed by educators and work entry requirements 
by those in business and industry. If the transi- 
tion of individuals from education to work is to 
be significantly improved, each sector needs to 
listen to and learn from the other, and both need 
to examine their processes and requirements in terms 
of the other. Perhaps we are biased, but we sense 
more movement .on the education side of the fence in 
this regard than on the work side. If this is true, 
it is a situation that warrants attention. 

We offer five proposals in response to this first 
barrier. Proposal 1 states, that oppontuniHes for 
unpaid wrk experience should be provided for all 
aUidenta in all major programs at both the secondary 
and postsecondary levels^ and Proposal 2 states that 
secondary and postsecondary graduation requirements 
should reflect the importance of work experience for 
all students. 



Work experience as a generic term covers a seem- 
ingly endless variety of activities that combine educa- 
tion and work. Some activities are more education, 
offering only token exposure to real work; others 
are more work, offering little relationship to a 
student's classroom learning. Critics have labeled 
the latter "cheap labor." Still other activities 
have provided students an effective balance and 
have been of sufficient length and complexity to be 
rewarding to both the participant and the participat- 
ing work institution. 

It is this third form of work experience we 
propose. If the experience is not rewarding to the 
student, an important learning opportunity will have 
been lost. Yet if It is not rewarding. to the corpora- 
tion, though perhaps not always in economic terms, 
it is unlikely that the corporation will sustain its 
commitment. 
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Thus far in the United States work experience 
has been used primarily to achieve specialized pur- 
• poses and has been directed to particular audiences 
(e.g., dropout-prone students, needy students, 
gifted students). Only recently have educators and 
others regarded It as contributing to broad educa- 
tional objectives and, therefore, as suitable for 
all students. 

But pressing questions haunt the Implementa- 
tion process. Where can all the work stations be 
located? What Incentives can be provided to Industry 
and labor to cooperate? Will work-experience pro- 
grams take employment away from adult workers, 
particularly the marginally employed? These and 
other questions bear scrutiny, and In Chapter 7 we 
discuss a possible role for the National Institute 
of Education In such an investigation. 

Proposal 3 (page 102) Proposal 3 concerns the need for more definitive 

information on the outcomes of the educational 
process and its relationship to work entry. We 
propose that follow-up studies of secondary and post- 
seoondcary school graduates and dropouts who did not 
irmediately continue their education should be con- 
ducted annually to discern the extent and nature 
of misaligment betiieen education exit requirements 
and work entry recfuirements . 

Much of the follow-up work currently undertaken 
is conducted only with graduates of certain programs. 
Also, this work appears to be too imprecise to pro- 
vide significant program-planning assistance, and 
possibly because of this, it is often npt given 
serious attention in curriculum and program review. 
A hard look needs to be taken at existing follow-up 
survey forms in terms of their potential usefulness, 
and strategies need to be developed for involving 
those responsible for the data collection on cur- 
riculum review teams. 

Proposal 4 (page 102) Proposal 4 takes cognizance of the Important role 

local initiative has to play in linking education 
and work. This proposal urges that Comainity Educa- 
tion and Work Councils, comprised of educatioml, 
business, labor, gooemnent, and other camunity 
leaders, should he established. Sponsorship may 
come from the educational sector, the work sector, 
or the cormunity sector— whichever is willing to 
assume the initiative. 
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Proposal 5 (page 104} 
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We believe that the linking process would be 
most aided If a council sprang from the local com- 
munity at large, but we recognize that while this 
may be possible and desirable In many communities, 
other patterns may be more suitable In other com- 
munities* 

However organized^ the councils should have 
authority and responsibility to organize community 
resources Jn order to be of maximum benefit to 
schools and colleges and to design and Implement a 
system for placing students In work sites consistent 
with their Interests and long-range planning. These 
councils should also provide a forum for the open 
sharing and resolution of problems and concerns 
associated with large-scale educational Involvement 
In corporate life and large-scale corporate Involve- 
ment In educational life* 

The fifth and final proposal Issued In response to 
the fluctuating requirements barrier Is that the 

state legislature or governor should establish a 
state^level interagency Career Competency Assessment 
Board that would report to the highest levels of 
state educational and labor government* 

Bringing the processes of education and work 
closer Is primarily a local activity, but aligning 
the exit requirements of education with the entry re- 
quirements of work Is a continuing task that most 
likely necessitates state leadership and Involvement. 
The assessment board would bring educational, busi- 
ness, labor, and government leaders together for 
the primary purpose of gaining commitment from 
their respective constituencies to participate In 
the process of articulating a common language that 
would be used by their Institutions In describing 
secondary and postsecondary education exit require- 
ments and job entry requirements. Agreement may be 
sought for a reaffirmation of particular course re- 
quirements, some sort of competency-based language, 
a set of common attitude or other personal character- 
istics, or conceivably some combination of these. 
The board could perform other functions, such as 
providing funds to educational Institutions Inter- 
ested In developing student exit competency state- 
ments or to state licensing boards desirous of 
developing competency-based examinations. 

If such a board Is to establish credibility, 
Its structure within the stste government. Its mem- 
bership, and Its relation to existing councils such 
as the state advisory council on vocational education 
are critical. 
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SECOND CATEGORY OF 
BARRIERS. See 
page 105. 



Proposal 6 (page 107) 



The second category of barriers has been labeled 
"development and use of manpower and job require- 
ments information." The collection and dissemina- 
tion of data and information about jobs for use by 
educators and students is an area of confusion and 
mistrust. Although information on job requirements 
and job vacancies appears to be available, it is 
often not believed or, if believed, not acted upon. 
In most cases, the state department of abor or 
private organizations of businessmen collect data 
regarding job availability and job entry experience 
and educational requirements. These data are fre- 
quently mistrusted in the academit world because of 
differences in definitions of terms, a different 
world outlook, or an ignorance of the degree of 
sophistication of available data and collection and 
dissemination procedures. 

Proposal 6 suggests that the governor's office should 
create a stateudde interagency task force to coordinate 
and stimulate the production and utilization of man- 
pother demand and supply data. This task force should 
have statutory authority to collect relevant data, 
and at least some members should have comembership 
on other statewide-planning and policy-making- bodies. 

The most comprehensive, detailed, and widely used 
national publication on job requirements is the 
nnVH^nAr y of Occupational Titles . Proposals 7 and 
8 suggest certain revisions in this useful document 
to improve its value as a mechanism for curriculum 
development, education exit requirements adjustment, 
and individual guidance. Proposal 7 is: The U.S. 
Department of Labor in its work on the fourth edi- 
tion of the D'ict'idnary of Occuvationa l Titles should 
reoraanize into competency statements the Worker 
Requirements" section of its lU Worker-Trait group 
-descriptions, and,, inspfar^ as pgssibUt the ^^J^"^" 
tions for the 22,000 separate occupations. And 
Proposal 8 (page 108) Proposal 8 is: The fourth edition of the Dictionary 
proposal o vpage / oaouvational Titles should include a classifica- 
tion systm organized around personal competency 
areas and d cross-referencing system whereby an 
individual with known competencies will be able to 
find occupations, possibly quite unrelated to each 
other, that require similar competencies. 



Proposal 7 (page 108) 
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The DOT currently is in the process of revision, 
with a new edition scheduled ta appear in 1976* We 
hope these proposals will be taken into consideration 
by those responsible for the revision. A particular 
benefit of the competency cross-referencing system 
outlined in Proposal 8 would exist for individuals 
desiring or required to change occupations. Through 
this system they could be made aware of occupations 
that are possibly quite unrelated to each other but 
require similar competencies. 

The third category of barriers is "credential ing, 
licensing, and certification procedures and examina- 
tions,." These are the most formal and formidable 
barriers to the education-to-work transition. Be- 
cause of the need to develop a means of protecting 
the public from unqualified craftsmen and profes- 
sionals, a system has evolved that by its nature 
tends to be closed and limiting. Certification and 
licensing requirements typically prescribe procedures 
and examination, with the intended or inadvertant 
result being a delimitation of the number and type 
of individuals competing for certification. Often, 
a real or artificially created job shortage is pro- 
duced, and individuals with established roles in the 
trade or profession soon come to control the licens- 
ing and certification process. 

Efforts are under way to create flexibility in the 
system without jeopardizing the desirable consequences 
of certification and licensing. California, for 
example, passed a law recently that requires public 
Proposal 9 (page 111) representation on licensing boards. Proposal 9 sug- 
gests that a similar approach be taken by all states, 
and tha t i ni ti a ti ve come from state 1 egi si a tures . 
The proposal is that: State legialaturea should take 
appropriate action to require tiaerising boards to 
broaden their memb^rehip to include ttoo net^ groups: 
those outside the trade or profession who ^an act 
as representatives of the public interest, and educa- 
tional professionals who can represent- those with res^- 
ponsibility for training in the respective areas. 

Proposal 10 (page 111) Proposal 10 offers an alternate or additional approach 

for improving the licensing function. The proposal 

' ' states:. Federal encouragement and support should be 

given to efforts, to organize, state educational licensing 
and certification ^agencies into a more cohesive system 
in order to improve and regulate more effectively the 
procedures by which certification^ and. licensure are 
awarded': 



THIRD CATEGORY OF 
BARRIERS. See 
page 109. 
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The need for consolidation stems from the 
problems of widely varying licensing procedures and 
requirements, from undesirable access restrictions, 
and from the cleavage that often exists between 
training institutions and licensing boards. No 
doubt numerous ways of tackling these problems can 
be found, and Proposal 10 is intended to stimulate 
the discovery of solutions, whether they may in the 
strengthening of existing '^umbrella" agencies, the 
adoption of the New York model of control by the 
State Board of Regents, or some other strategy. 

Tackling the certification barrier from another 
position is the competency-based education movement* 
We endorse this movement, and though there may be 
some occupational fields that do not lend themselves 
easily to competency statements, we* urge federal sup- 
port of efforts to develop competency examinations 
Proposal 11 (page 113) in a wide range of fields. Proposal 11 states: 

The National Institute of Education should stimulate 
the development of model Qompetenay-based examinations 
and certification procedures in a number of ocaupa^' 
tional fields ranging from skilled crafts through 
the professions* 

We suggest that NIE stimulation could take one 
of two forms. Either it could award a series of 
grants to selected occupational associations, such 
as a state association of craftsmen or the state 
board of architects. Or it could award a grant or 
series of grants to a state agency, such as a state 
educational licensing board or a legislative com- 
mittee on education and work* This body would co- 
ordinate the development of competency examinations 
and procedures in multiple occupational fields, 
building on knowledge gained from one experience to 
facilitate further development • 

The fourth and final category of barriers is labeled 
"control and authority." In the worlds of education 
and work a number of compartmentalized units operate 
in virtual isolation from one another. Funding sources 
are insulated from accrediting agencies, which in 
turn are separated from curriculum development groups, 
which in turn are isolated from the committees and 
boards that organize and rationalize jobs and work. 
A sense of insularity marks each process; individuals 
appear to operate in tightly knit units and make con- 
tact with each other only at the periphery of each 
of the groups. The separate rules and recognition 
factors within each of the groups affect students 
moving from school to work in different ways and with 
differing expectations. 



FOURTH CATEGORY OF 
BARRIERS. See 
page 114. 
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CHAPTER 7: RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS FOR FURTHER 
RESEARCH AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT FOR THE NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 



Linking mechanisms between education and work 
should ensure that curriculum decisions, for example, 
are shared by the faculty with those in touch with 
the work world. And, at the same time, they should 
ensure that those^in work Institutions share with 
those in touch wit^i^education the decision-making 
authority with regard to organization of the work- 
place. Neither idea is likely to be received en- 
thusiastically by those being asked to share author- 
ity, but until some movement is made in this direc- 
tion the transition process will remain difficult 
and frustrating for many. 

The proposal we offer to reduce this barrier provides 
five alternative political structures in recog- 
nition of the different political climates and or- 
ganizational structures in each state. This last 
proposal recommends that states should aonsider 
some organizational mechanism for bringing to-- 
g ether under one roof the myriad planning and 
funding arrangements aimed at human development. 
Possible alternatives include a governor's state 
council on education and work, a legislative ccm^ 
mittee on education and work, a joint executive-^ 
legislative lay council on education and work, 
state and regional human development planning coun^ 
cils, and a state department of human development* 

Chapter 7, the final chapter, is directed specifically 
to the National Institute of Education in response 
to the original Request for Proposals which called 
for the contractor to "develop a strategy(s) for 
NIE to consider what further research and develop- 
ment will allow for maximum benefit to the field...." 
In this chapter we recommend two research and three 
development activities. These recommendations grow 
out of selected proposals In the previous chapter 
and are regarded as essential first steps. 

The research activities focus on evaluation of 
the effectiveness of alternate forms of work exper- 
ience at the secondary and postsecondary levels and 
on evaluation of the effectiveness of alternate 
forms of community education and work councils. The 
developmental activities focus on NIE stimulation of 
the development of competency-based examinations in 
occupational fields ranging from skilled crafts through 
the professions and on NIE support for development 
of issues papers and subsequent model legislation 
pertaining to expanded membership for licensing boards. 
The final activity recommended is that NIE support 
a series of working conferences with policy makers 
to consider ways to improve the transition from 
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education to wov^k through implementation of the 
proposals in this report or of others that appear 
to be more appropriate* 

The report concludes with a final caution. 
Will creating better linkages between education and 
work be an unmixed blessing? It seems possible that 
the effect of such linkages will be to create sup- 
port for those aspects of the school or college 
program that have utility in the workplace while 
at the same time leading to neglect (or possibly 
opposition) of those aspects that have low or no 
utility in the workplace* If education-to-work 
linkages are strengthened, there is an Irreducible 
amount of risk to those areas of the educational 
program that prepare a person for careers other 
than work. But if such linkages are not promoted, 
various degrees- of obsolescence may continue and 
perhaps even grow in the education system, and 
problems of worker alienation may continue and 
perhaps even grow in the work system. In any 
event, the gap* between the two systems is not 
likely to be narrowed without conscious interven- 
tion, and the difficulty and frustration faced by 
so many who make this transition one or more times 
will continue. 

Clearly, the dangers of an education-work 
system that is too tightly and narrowly linked are 
real, and those responsible for overall improve- 
ment in both worlds--educat1on and work— must 
weigh the issues carefully. 



PREFACE 



On first thought, the College Entrance Examination Board may appear to be 
an unlikely organization to undertake a research study on education-to- 
work linkages. And yet we have. Why? Primarily because the College Board 
is concerned not only with students' transitions from one educational 
institution to another but has become involved increasingly with students 
who are moving from educational institutions to employment and avocations 
and with students who are moving from work back to school or college. 

The College Board, of course, is best known for its wide variety of 
assessment, guidance, financial aid, and informational services to high 
school students who intend to pursue postsecondary education. Such programs 
as the Admissions Testing Program (the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the 
Achievement Tests), the College Scholarship Service, the Comparative 
Guidance and Placement Program, the Advanced Placement Program, and the 
College-Level Examination Program are prominent on the educational land- 
scape. However, in looking about at the current educational scene and in 
projecting the need for future service, the College Board, as well as 
many other secondary and postsecondary educational institutions and agencies, 
can envision a "learning society" in which people continually move from 
work to school and back again. That is, a society in which work and school 
coexist as equal partners for the growth and fulfillment of the individual 
and the learner/worker moves easily between the two areas. It is in this 
type of society, in which individuals work productively and learn rewardingly 
throughout their lifetimes, that the College Board sees a useful and pro- 
ductive arena for offering its long-established services. 

Sidney P. Marland Jr., president of the College Board, in a speech at 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals on February 11, 1975, 
stated, "The familiar College Entrance Examination Board, now 75 years old, 
is moving briskly though cautiously to assess its place in this demanding 
educational concept, and, following the completion of (this project) for 
NIE will be wiser and we hope more sophisticated in providing you with 
other tools to serve the young people (and the not-so^young) of the United 
States." 

In the same speech. Dr. Marland also cited a project undertaken with 
six states to study the needs for improved counseling services to all secon- 
dary school students and made reference to the expanding College Board 
Decision-Making Program, which offers services to a variety of traditional 
and nontraditional students. Therefore, the study we have undertaken, which 
is described in this report, is one of many projects in which the College 
Board is moving beyond its traditional role of assisting high school students 
moving to college. We seek to expand the services given directly to learners 
to include the diversity of adults who have an interest in broadening their 
understanding and abilities and, to serve the widening range of institutions 
(e.g., libraries, labor unions, business firms, government agencies, etc.) 
seeking to serve the evergrowing number of individuals in need of information, 
guidance, and education. 

"Bridging the gap" is a phrase that carries the message that action is 
necessary to consf'ruct something that will facilitate the transition from one 
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entity to another. We think it conveys the message of this report. We 
have sought to develop a conceptual framework to describe where a bridge 
could go and what points it would touch if it were constructed. Assuming 
the existence of a gap, we have examined the literature and traveled in 
several states to discover what kinds of education-work bridges have been 
built in selected states and communities. Finally, we have offered proposals 
that, if implemented, we believe could contribute significantly to the 
establishment of bridges between education and work throughout our society. 

In addition to this full report there is a supplemental report titled 
Bridging the Gap; A Selection of Education-to-Work Linkages in which 26 
examples of linkages of different types are" described. Each 2-3 page 
profile includes a statement on specific problems the linkage is intended 
to address, intent of the program, a description and brief history of the 
program, level of funding, and in each program director's own words the 
Impact he/she thinks the linkage has made. 

A number of people made large contributions to this effort. First 
of all, we offer special thanks to the staff of our subcontractor. Policy 
Studies in Education, in New York City, and in particular to Henry M. 
Brickell and Carol B. Aslanian, who provided excellent work on the project. 
They worked closely with us on the development of the framework and assumed 
primary responsibility for designing, conducting, and reporting the four- 
state survey described in Chapters 3 and 4. 

Second, in addition to the dozens of people interviewed i appreciation 
is extended to the nearly 40 advisers listed in Appendix A who attended 
meetings, engaged in office conversations, and reviewed drafts of this 
report and the supplemental report. We were particularly pleased to have 
had the support, encouragement, and guidance of Dr. Marland, president of 
the College Board, who not only provided observations and insights through- 
out the project but also critically examined final manuscripts of both reports 
in their entirety. 

Equally important to this project were Toni-Susanne White, Diana 
Jackson, Lilly Unguran, Susan Teply, Helen Lennon and Marcia Van Meter. 
Miss White worked hard and well throughout the entire project in coordinating 
meeting and travel plans, typing drafts of several chapters, collecting data, 
and performing, countless other tasks that kept the project on an even keel. 
Ms. Jackson capably managed the development of the Bibliography and acted 
as project manager during the past two months to assure that we met our 
contract deadline. Ms. Unguran provided competent assistance in a variety 
of roles throughout the project. Ms. Teply and Ms. Lennftn demonstrated 
indispensable skill in typing, proofreading, and generally assisting with 
various sections of the manuscripts. And Ms. Van Meter edited the two 
reports with exemplary skill and speed. 



Richard I. Ferrin 



Solomon Arbeiter 



^ ' New York, New York 
ERIC June 1975 ! 



Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 



In education, as In other enterprises, catchwords come and go, but those In 
vogue often capture the emphasis of the times. In the 1960s, words such as 
"excellence," "equality," and "relevance" seemed to be rallying cries for 
educational reformers as they souaht to attack one societal need after another. 
And real needs they were (and are). The 1970s were ushered In to the ringing 
sound of "accountability," and the effects of that theme continue to be 
felt as strongly today as they were five years ago. 

But the new word is "employablllty." Taxpayers want schools that 
will provide their young with skills that will make them employable. 
Undergraduates protest those programs that do not—as they see It- 
prepare them to obtain a good job, and enrollments in many such majors 
have dropped sharply. Foreign languages have been demoted to minors at 
some Institutions and totally abolished at others. 

At the same time, work-experience and cooperative education programs 
have blossomed. At the college level, for example. Institutions offering 
cooperative education programs Increased from 35 in 1960 to 225 In 1971. 
By 1974 the figure had risen to nearly 400, with 200 more in the planning 
stage.' 

National data are not available for undergraduate enrollment by fields 
of study, but are available for earned degrees conferred. And although 
the latter are delayed in reflecting enrollment trends. It Is Interesting 
to note that in the field of business and management Bachelor's degrees 
increased nearly 20 percent between 1970 and 1973, from 106,279 to 128,057. 
Bachelor's degrees In computer science and systems analysis jumped nearly 
200 percent during the same period, from 1,500 to 4,306. History, on the 
other hand, dropped 5 percent, from 43,500 to 41 ,167.. 

Community college enrollments In degree-credit (degree-credit means 
work creditable toward a Bachelor's degree) programs Increased 38 percent 
between 1970-74, while non-degree-credit (occupational) enrollments swelled 
87 percent during the same period. In 1970, one out of four community 
college students was in a non-degree-credit program; by 1974, the number 
was one In three. Even these figures understate the growth In occupational 
interest, however, because of confusion surrounding the term "degree-credit." 
Some institutions report all students as enrolled In degree-credit programs; 
other institutions have developed liberal transfer articulation agreements 



1. K. Patricia Cross, "The Learning Society." College Board Review, 
No. 91, Spring 1974. 
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with four-year institutions whereby courses taken in occupational programs 
such as drafting or dental hygiene are accepted for credit toward the 
Bachelor's degree. 

One does not have to look far to see the reasons for this trend. The 
economic signals are clearly visible to all. To cite only one, in January 
1970 the unemployment rate stood at 3.9 percent; in January 1975 it stood 
at 8.2 percent. 2 

Underemployment, defined as working at less than one's full productive 
capacity, also seems to be a growing problem. James O'Toole writes that 
"Myron Clark, past president of. the Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment, estimates that 80 percent of all workers in America are underemployed, 
[and] the massive Survey of Working Conditions prepared for the U.S. 
Department of Labor found that 35 percent of all workers feel over-qualified 
for their jobs." O'Toole is convinced that "this underutilization of human 
resources stems most clearly from dissonances and disjunctions In the im- 
portant and complex relationship between the institutions of education 
and work. "3 

It is largely In recognition of these disjunctions and of the need to 
find solutions that career education came into being. Despite Its many 
definitions, a generally accepted objective of career education is to bring 
the worlds of education and work closer together, to Improve the relation- 
ships between these two vital social institutions* Career education Is more 
than this, its proponents will persuasively assert, and we will willingly 
agree, but central to Its concern is this problem of dissonance and dis- 
jointedness. 

This study picks up that concern and investigates '^he ways In which 
these two institutions have come together and the linking mechanisms that 
have developed to accomplish this purpose. The aim of the study is to high- 
light existing practices and to offer recommendations for improved linkage 
mechanisms and strategies. 

As the study began we were aware that there were numerous possible 
directions in which to move. Under the rubric of career education we could 
legitimately have examined the state of linkage between elementary and sec- 
ondary school curriculums, community college and proprietary school programs, 
educational programs operated under state departments of education, and the 
manpower training programs operated through the departments of labor, academic 
and vocational curriculums, civilian and military education, pure education 



2. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings . Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, Vol. 16, No. 9 (March 1970); Vol. 21, 
No. 8 (February 1975). 



3. "The Reserve Army of the Underemployed." Change , May 1975, pp. 26, 28. 
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programs within schools and the total school program, and so forth. In 
fact, in our project proposal we outlined five linkage system areas in 
which we intended to work: education and work, certifi cation/credential - 
ization, institutional articulation, financing, and support services. 
In the first meeting of our internal advisory group, however, one adviser 
suggested that the first area— education and work— seemed to be the central 
topic, and that the other four could be dealt with as subtopics. This 
advice seemed sound, and we have follov/ed that tack. 

The purpose of. education has been and will continue to be explained 
in various, often conflicting, terms. For this project we regarded 
education as "a set of preparatory activities to enable an individual to 
succeed in one or more career areas/* Preparatory is intended to denote 
the purpose of the activities, not their timing. That is, we recognize 
that education can and does take place throughout one's life, but whenever 
it does occur, it is preparing an individual for initial or further success 
in a career area. We further defined career as "a lifelong succession of 
activities organized around a set of interrelated goals," Taken together, 
then, cur operational definition of career education is; a lifelong succession 
of preparatory activities to enable an individual to succeed In multiple 
career areas. Our definition of career area is "an aspect of life In which 
a distinctive^set of activities can be conducted around a set of interrelated 
goal s . " 

Our listing of career areas includes work, leisure, family, citizenship, 
health, ethics, and esthetics. Some would view education as preparing an 
individual for success in all these seven areas, others would see it in 
relation to only certain of the areas, and still others see it as relating 
to only one. For example, some individuals we encountered during this 
study regard the primary purpose of education as preparation fof work. We 
do not support that view. While we regard preparation for work as an 
important purpose of education, we consider it no more important than 
preparation in a number of other career areas. 

Moreover, even as we focus on the career area of work, we recognize 
that none of the career areas is isolated from any other. As Figure 1 
illustrates, an individual's multiple careers intersect and interact in 
numerous and complex ways throughout life. To cite several examples, 
one's work and leisure careers may be interrelated through such avenues 
as lunchtime volleyball games, the company bowling team, and social 
occasions involving colleagues (point 1 on the figure). A new baby in the 
family might affect one's work career, or a job transfer to a new location 
might upset family patterns (point 2). A heart attack might affect the 
work one is able to do (point 3) and might also mandate a change in types 
of leisure activity (point 4)- One's values might lead to turning down a 
high-paying job in favor of one that Is outdoors (point 5). 

As interesting and Important as each of these intersections is, 
the usual constraints of time and money necessitated some limitation, 
and In keeping with a decision already made In the National Institute of 
Education Request for Proposals for this project, and in accordance with 
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the directions stipulated in their 1973 Forward Plan, we have chosen work 
as the only career area to be examined. The Forward Plan states: "The 
initial emphasis for the NIE career education R&D program will be the 
responsiveness of career education to the problems people experience in 
finding the right jobs and advancing within them.'* 

PRIMARY CAUSE OF EDUCATION/WORK DISJUNaiON 

As we consider the institutions of education and work in relation to one 
another, we are struck by the different roles our society assigns the 
school /col lege and the workplace. The main function of the school or college 
is to produce an individual able to perform well in multiple career areas 
within our society, e.g., as a parent, as a worker, as a citizen. The 
school's primary product is the individual, and its operations and resources 
(teachers, buildings, textbooks) are intended to focus efforts upon the 
individual student. 

The product of the world of work, on the other hand, is a societal 
benefit, materiaV or service. The individual in this world— the worker- 
is merely one of the components that function in concert with other Individuals, 
capital, equipment, and raw materials to turn out a product. In fact, in 
some industries the individual may not even be the most important component. 

.^Accordingly, what is required of an individual in the world of work and 
in the educational world may differ significantly. For example, in an 
interview with an elementary school teacher and her husband, a banker, the 
husband objected to recently hired younger employees completing their work 
and then spending their "extra" time in conversation or other nonbanking 
pursuits. It "bothered" him to see a number of employees in nonproductive 
endeavors. The wife, who teaches in an open classroom, nondirective setting, 
admitted that she was attempting to instill in her students this very attitude 
of nonpressured study and a relaxed approach to problems. Her school 
emphasizes functioning in a friendly and supportive atmosphere while 
performing assigned and self-assumed tasks and seeks to make the learning 
process enjoyable and self-directed. The banker indicated that this was 
somewhat in conflict with the role students v/ould have to play in the 
banking industry or work in general. 

Clearly, industrial and other areas of work have changed significantly 
from the time Henry Ford introduced automation and individuals were 
expendable cogs in a fast-moving machine. However, the goals of production, 
of turning out a "product"— a governmental service, an automobile, or 
a social service— require the subordination of the individual to the 
production of an organizational "good." This process, no matter how 
much enlightened employers may attempt to humanize it and seek a creative 
interface between employees and ma.chines, appears to be in opposition to 
the contemporary educational process which emphasizes and highlights 
individual growth and attainment. 

To the extent that schools focus on the "well-rounded individual" 
and the attainment of satisfaction in life and work, the educational 
system may be a primary obstacle to successful involvement in the work 
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Figure 1. Career Area Intersections 
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system. Yet the educational process, if it is to help individuals to 
prepare for change in our society, to face new challenges and chart new 
directions, must train them to have open and inquiring minds and broadly 
developed skills. While this does not negate the need for occupational 
and vocational skills required by the world of work, it does suggest 
that open col labora^tloji^ between the worlds of education and work is 
essential if the individuaV is -t<i find satisfaction in either. 

WORK VERSUS OCCUPATiqfT 

We heartily agree with those who would, define work as in^ding paid and 
unpaid productive activity. In' a policy paper of the U. S^Qffice of 
Education, Kenneth Hoyt remarks that preparation for work is and should 
be one goal of education, and that work "is a concept which, while 
obviously encompassing economic man, reaches beyond to the broader aspects 
of productivity in one's total lifestyle-including leisure time." 

For the purposes of this study, however, we have limited our concept 
of work to paid employment, not because we have any question about the 
tremendous importance of unpaid work in the lives of individuals for the 
coming years, but rather because we are convinced that paid work will 
remain an important ingredient in the lives of most adults and that there 
are severe problems with respect to the transition of individuals between 
education and paid work. As used throughout this study, then, the term 
work has a deliberate occupational tone. In fact, to minimize the confusion 
surrounding the term work, we substituted the word occupation during our 
interviews with educators, businessmen, and governmental officials in 
four states. For this reason, in Chapters 3 and 4, where we report the 
survey findings and analyze the results, we use the word occupation 
consistently. 

DESIGN OF THE PROJECT 

The NIE RFP that led to this project emphasizes the importance of "maximum 
stakeholder involvement." Therefore, in designing this study the staff 
developed two formal advisory groups (Appendix A) who have provided 
direction, counsel ^ and review at several points along the W3(y— as 
individuals, in small groups, and in large groups. One group, the 
External Consortium, was comprised of stakeholders, i.e., practitioners, 
in the education and work worlds; the other group, the Internal Consortium, 
was comprised of College Entrance Examination Board and Educational 
Testing Service staff whose expertise was relevant to the $tudy concerned. 
In addition, survey interviews were held v/lth more than 100 individuals 
In California, Florida, New Jersey, and Ohio (Appendix B). Various 
working drafts of parts of this report were reviewed not only by the 
two consortiums but also by about 30 individuals with widely differing 
perspectives. In the early stages of the study the Project Director 
visited Arizona, Oregon, and Wisconsin in what turned out to be a worthwhile 
effort to document the progress and problems of career education in these 
geographically and philosophically diverse states. This knowledge was 
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supplemented by an extensive examination of the literature. The reader 
interested in a perusal of the career education literature is encouraged 
to refer to the Bibliography, which is organized for easy access into 
five major categories and 18 subcategories. 

A major part of the project was a four-state survey undertaken to 
identify the variety of operational linkages. :The research design 
utilized extensive face-to-face contact and structured but open-ended 
discussions, and the data, therefore, are observations more than they ' 
are "hard evidence." The reader looking foP::2^nds of facts and figures 
will be disappointed, but the one who is seek1i|^ a conceptual understanding 
of the education-work linkage problem, a sense of the v<^riety of 
linkages currently operating, and some ideas about what might be done to 
improve the situation will, we hope, be rewarded! 

In addition to this report, this project yielded a supplemental 
report, titled Bridging the Gap: A Selection of Education-to-Work 
Linkages. This report describes 26 varied types of linkages that serve 
as examples of the kind of activity currently under way in this area. 



Chapter 2 
A FRAMEWORK 
FOR 

STUDYING THE EDUCATION-TO-WORK TRANSITION 



This chapter presents the major components of the conceptual framework 
developed for studying education-to-work linkages. Key decisions made 
in order to clarify, define, and limit the scope of work, are described 
and illustrated. 

PROBLEM 

The Request for Proposals (RFP) issued by the National Institute of 
Education (NIE) for this investigation of career education outlined the - 
problem of interest as being the lack of adequate linkages between educa- 
tion and work. The RFP mentioned two different classes of inadequate 
linkages: (1) those within and between the education and occupation 
systems (institutional linkages) and (2) those between students and workers 
and the segments of the two systems (individual linkages). The first are 
concerned with the way the systems are connected and interconnected, 
and the second are concerned with the way individual participants are 
connected to the systems and to each other. 



LIMITING THE SCOPE OF THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 



As development of the conceptual framework proceeded, it was determined that 
the framework should map the entire territory dealt with in the RFP, even 
though it became apparent that the breadth of issues suggested in the RFP 
could not all be investigated. This mapping, however, made it possible to 
undertake a systematic reduction of the territory that was proposed by 
the project staff and reviewed and approved by NIE and project advisers as 
an acceptable parcel for the study. The systematic mapping had the effect 
of reopening certain decisions already made In the RFP and moving through 
them again In an orderly series. This process in turn displayed those 
decisions in a logical context that was not fully explicated In the RFP 
Itself. 



The sections below explain what limitations were made and why. A 
glossary of key terms used in this study has been Included at the end of 
this report. 



MULTIPLE CAREER AREAS 



For the purposes of this study, a career is described as "a lifelong 
succession of activities organized around a set of interrelated goals." 
A career area is defined as "an aspect of life in which a distinctive set 
of activities can be conducted around a set of interrelated goals." For 
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exampl e : 

work 
~ leisure 
family 
citizenship 
health 
ethics 
esthetics 

The first limitation in the study was the choice of work as the only 
career area to be examined. The reasons for this choice have already been 
explained in Chapter 1 . 

NIE POTENTIAL INFLUENCE 

Given the assumption that NIE wants to stimulate and encourage improved 
linkages within and between the education and work systems and the individuals 
who use them, some thought was given to where NIE might- exert the greatest 
constructive influence. That is, would NIE be more influential with 
education-related agencies than with work-related agencies or vice versa? 

As a research and development agency within the education sector of the 
federal government, NIE is probably positioned to exert its greatest influence 
on other agencies in the education sector of the government. Within the 
federal government, its influence can be greatest on education- related agencies 
within the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, such as the U. S. Office 
of Education, and, to a lesser extent, on education-related agencies within 
the Department of Labor, Department of Commerce, Department of Agriculture, 
and others. At the state and local levels, NIE can also influence state 
education agencies and, through them, local education agencies. 

It seems unlikely that NIE, in the near future, can exert equal influence 
on work-related agencies within the federal, state, and local governments, 
and even less likely that it can exert influence in the private sector, as 
by shaping the practices of employers and labor unions. (Of course, through 
indirect means over a long term, NIE may exert much constructive influence 
on work-related agencies within the government and on organizations out- 
side the government.) Although this impression guided the conduct of the 
survey that is reported in Chapter 3, we felt compelled in our development 
of proposals for action (see Chapter 6) to include not only ideas that NIE 
could move on but also some directed to noneducational agencies. 

EDUCATION AND WORK DEFINED 

In order to carve out a particular territory in which to conduct this study, 
it was necessary to define the two key terms around which the study revolved. 
It should be remembered that the definitions that follow were developed 
specifically for this study to narrow the scope to manageable proportions. 
As such, they should in no way be construed as definitions of what education 
and work should mean generally. On the other hand, these definitions should 
not exclude application of the results of this study to the broader forms of 
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education and work. With that explanation, then, we offer the following 
definitions, which guided this study* (See Figures 2 and 3.) 

Education is a process by which: 

• one's self or a teacher 

• teaches knowledge, skills, attitudes, and values 
•through an academic, vocational, or general curriculum 
•for academic credit or certificate of recognition 

•to male or female students 
•of any age 

•of any racial , ethnic, economic, social, or religious background 
•of any ability 

•in a government (federal, state, or local) civilian 
•or a nongovernment private or proprietary 
•educational institution or individual 
•in which the primary function is instruction 
•at the secondary or postsecondary level 

• on a full-time 

•long-term (40 successive week days or more) basis 

• using a formal 
•method of instruction 

•to enable progress in work 

Work is a process by which: 

• a male or female 

• of any racial, ethnic, economic, social, or religious background 

• of any ability 
•is employed 

• in any occupation classification used by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census 

•in any occupational cluster in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles 

• by a government civilian 
•or nongovernment 

• institution 

•at any location in the United States 

•during entry into, or promotion to 

•any full-time (35 hours or more per week) 

•permanent job (30 work days or more per quarter year) 

•using any method 

•for pay 

Thus it is the linkage of education as defined here to work as defined 
here that will be examined in this study. (The term "occupation" is defined 
as "a specific class of work encompassing a cluster of related jobs" and 
the term "job" is defined as "a specific subdivision of an occupation encom- 
passing a cluster of related tasks.") 
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FOUR LINKAGE AREAS 

Four linkage areas could be investigated: 

A* Education-to-Education 
Education-to-Occupation 

C, Occupatit)n-to-Education 

D. Occupation-to-Occupation 
(See Charts 1, 2, 3, 4.) 

The first linkage area (A. Education-to-Education) encompasses the set 
of linkages, actual or potential, within the education system itself and 
between students and the system. For example, it encompasses actual and 
potential linkages in the segments of career education. Some school 
districts sponsor an elementary career education program but have no high 
school career education program; others do the reverse. Some cities and 
counties have a postsecondary technical school available as a capstone 
for the high school program; others do not. Some college undergraduate 
programs are designed to move a student smoothly into a graduate 
professional school; others are not. The first linkage area also encompasses 
all mechanisms, processes, and products providing information to a student 
relating his/her present educational experiences to future educational 
opportunities without changing (1) present educational experiences, (2) future 
educational opportunities, or (3) educational qualifications. Some of these 
arrangements for informing students about the relationships of the parts of 
the education system are adequate; some are not. 

This area of linkages is sufficiently important to justify a thorough 
examination. Moreover, this is an area in which NIE is able to exert 
direct influence in the immediate future. NIE as a federal government 
agency dealing with education is particularly well suited to influence the 
mechanisms, processes, and products used to link the parts of the education 
system (including the various elements and components of the career education 
subsystem) and to link students to the system. Nevertheless, an examination 
of this area does not have the same social and, political urgency as an 
examination of other areas. And the study must be limited. Thus the 
Education-to-Edycation linkage area has been eliminated from direct 
examination. 

The second linkage area (B. Education-to-Occupation) encompasses the 
set of linkages, actual or potential, that connect the education system 
to the occupation system. Specifically, it encompasses the actual and 
potential mechanisms, processes, and products used to adjust the education 
system to the requirements of the occupation system. Some high schools 
have advisory councils made up of local employers and union leaders who 
can forecast local employment opportunities. High schoolsjjse those 
forecasts to adjust vocational education courses and/or to'^ide student 
enrollment into selected courses. Some graduate professional schools have 
advisory groups made up of alumni, professional association leaders, and 
major employers. The advice rendered by these groups can be used to adjust 
the professional training sequence. All these are examples of mechanisms 
for linking the education system to the occupation system. 
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This second area also encompasses a11 mechanisms, processes > and 
products providing information to a student relating his/her present education- 
al experiences to future occupational opportunities without changing 
(1) present educational experiences, (2) future occupational opportunities, 
or (3) occupational qualifications. Some of these arrangements for informing 
students about the relationship between the education system and the occupation 
system are adequate; some are not* 

This area of linkages is sufficiently important to justify a thorough 
examination. And like the first area, NIE is able to influence the 
mechanisms, processes, and products used to link the education system to 
the occupation system. Most important, however, it is a matter of social 
and political urgency that these two systems become better connected. For 
example, more than four million individuals are involved in this transition 
annually. Also, it is widely believed that there is currently a lack of 
effective linkages. For these reasons, this linkage area is determined to 
be the most appropriate for this study. Other linkage areas have been elim- 
inated from direct examination, although data and impressions about them 
will doubtless emerge on the periphery of the main study. (Indeed, they 
did emerge, and to such an extent that we felt compelled to give some 
attention to them in our proposals outlined in Chapter 6.) 

The third linkage area (C. Occupation-to-Education) encompasses the 
set of linkages, actual or potential, between the occupation system and^ 
the education system. Specifically, it encompasses the actual and potential 
^mechanisms, processes, and products used to adjust the occupation system to 
the characteristics of the education system. Some employers offer vestibule 
training to equip graduates with skills they did not learn in school. Some 
provide on-the-job training to supplement what schools offer experienced 
workers. Some employers provide paid study leaves to allow workers to go 
back to school. Some pay education institutions to supply in-plant training 
for workers. Some move workers through a series of jobs intended both to 
train them and to ready them for additional training. The mechanisms, 
processes, and products used to establish these education arrangements serve 
to link the occupation system to the education system. 

The third area also encompasses all mechanisms, processes, and products 
providing information to a worker relating his/her present occupational 
experiences to future educational opportunities without changing (1) present 
occupational experiences, (2) future educational opportunities, or (3) educa- 
tional qualifications. Some of these arrangements for- informing workers about 
the relationship between the occupation system and the education system are 
adequlte; some are not. 

This area of linkages also is sufficiently important to justify a 
thorough examination. And this is an area in which current problems have 
social and political significance. However, It is not an area in which NIE 
is likely to be able to exert direct influence in the immediate future. That 
Is, NIE Is not well situated to influence the ways employers link the occupation 
system to the education system. Thus, this linkage area has been eliminated 
from direct examination. 
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The fourth linkage area (D. Occupation-to-Occupation) encompasses 
the set of linkages, actual or potential, within the occupation system 
itself and between workers and the system. It is the area of career pro- 
gression and of career change; it is the area of career entry, continuation, 
promotion, demotion, and re-entry. Some employers offer a graduated 
progression of jobs in which each job not only builds upon and extends 
skills learned in the preceding job but also prepares the person for the 
succeeding job. . - 

The fourth area also encompasses all mechanisms, processes, and 
products providing information to a worker relating his/her present occu- 
pational experiences to future occupational opportunities without changing 
(1) present occupational experiences, (2) future occupational opportunities, 
or (3) occupational qualifications. Conceivably, a work certification program 
might be established so that three to five years in a job would earn the 
worker a certificate indicating his level of skill and his readiness for 
more advanced jobs. That would be a mechanism for linking the worker to 
the occupation system in such a way as to make job progression more likely 
and more orderly. 

Like the others, this area of linkages is sufficiently problematical 
and sufficiently important to justify a thorough examination. And this is 
an area in which current problems have enormous social and political 
significance. Hbiwever, it is not an area in which NIE is likely to be 
able to exert direct influence in the immediate future. Thus, the 
Occupation-to-Occupation linkage area has been eliminated from direct 
examination. 

RELATION OF EDUCATION TO WORK 

A number of key assumptions about the relation of education to work are 
embodied in the framework for the study: 

1. General education now precedes work for most individuals. 

2. Occupational education now comes at the end of general education 
for most individuals. 

3. Most individuals are now engaged in either full-time education or 
full-time occupation, although there are numerous signs that this pattern 
is changing. 

4. An occupation is interrrupted by a resumption of full-time general 
education or occupational education for some adult workers. 

5. The linkages within and between the education and occupation systems 
are not sufficient to assure smooth progress for all individuals in both 
systems. (See Chart 5.) 

In stating these assumptions, we are making no judgments about the 
desirability of the current dominant pattern but are simply recording 
what we observe to be the usual practice upon which this study has been 



Chart 5. The Relation between Education and Occupation 
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built. (In the later chapters our recommendations do flow from a particular 
philosophical base* This base was clarified during the course of the 
study and is rooted in the concepts of collaboration and joint participation* 
That is, we believe that the optimum strategy for creating smooth education- 
to-occupation transition within the context of the multiple career area 
transitions to be made is to have those laboring In the education and 
occupation vineyards collaborate In planning educational experiences that will 
Involve active participation In work activities. We do not support total 
Integration of the two worlds, e.g. a modern-day guild system, for although 
this would assure smooth education-to-occupation transition, we believe the 
consequences for Individuals and society would be not only unfortunate but 
deadly. On the other hand, we believe that complete separation of the 
two vital institutions Is detrimental to both.) 

FEATURES OF THE EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION SYSTEMS 

A schematic display of possible problem points in the relation of education 
tc occupation appears In Chart 2. The chart shows an Individual with a 
set of education-relevant characteristics presenting himself/herself at the 
door of an education Institution. The institution expresses Its entry 
requirements as a set of measurements and judgments It uses to decide whether 
to admit the individual. If admitted, the person experiences a process that 
alters his/her characteristics. If they then match or exceed the exit 
requirements of the school, the person Is graduated and certified as having 
specified minimum characteristics. 

The person then presents himself/herself at the door of an employer, 
who matches the person's current characteristics with the entry requirements 
of an occupation or 'a job. If pldced In the job, the person experiences a 
process that further alters his/her characteristics and qualifies him or 
her to approach the door of an employer or school and seek admission. 

Key features of the education and occupation systems are identified 
as follows: 

1. Education entry requirements 

2. Education processes 

3. Education exit requirements 

4. Occupation entry requirements 

5. Occupation processes 

6. Occupation exit requirements 

7. Mechanisms, processes, and products for bringing the segments 
of the education and occupation systems into a harmonious relationship 

a. Located In education settings 

b. Located In Independent settings 

c. Located in. occupation settings 

8. Mechanisms, processes, or products for Informing students about 
the relation between their present education and their future occupations 

a. Located In education settings 

b. Located In Independent settings 

c. Located In occupation settings 
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There are many other features of the relation between education and 
occupation that might be singled out for attention. Choosing these rather 
than others constitutes a further limitation of the study. 

In this model, the central concept is that the proper relation between 
education exit requirements and occupation entry requirements (points 3 and 
4 in Chart 2) must be established if students are to make a smooth transition 
from school /col lege to work. Under completely linked circumstances, the 
two points would be identical. That is, what it takes to graduate is exactly 
what it takes to get a job. To the extent that this is not the case, 
students will have difficulty going from school to work. The match can be 
improved by adjusting school exit requirements or by adjusting occupation 
entry requirements, or both. 

The model also embodies the "domino effect" by suggesting that each 
feature can affect the adjacent features. Read from left to right, school 
entry requirements (1) can determine what kind of school processes (2) can 
be used; those school processes in turn can determine what exit requirements 
' (3) can be set; those can determine what occupational entry requirements 
(4) can be established by employers; those can determine what sort of 
occupation processes (5) can be used to produce goods and services; and 
those occupation processes can determine what the workers will learn by 
the time they exit from their jobs (6). 

Reading from right to left, the desired effect of work on the worker 
(6) can determine what processes (5) could be used to produce goods and 
^services, which can determine what kinds of people should be employed (4), 
which can determine what school graduates should know (3), which can 
determine what and how they should be taught (2), which can determine who 
should be admitted to school (1). 

Accordingly, "linking" mechanisms, processes, and products are all 
those devices and arrangements used to bring the parts of the system Into 
harmony: to make sure that those admitted to school can do the work: 
(1) and (2); that those who do the work will know what they should know at 
the end: (2) and (3); that those who learn what the school teaches can 
get jobs usina their skills? (3) and (4); that those who get jobs can do 
the work: (4) and (5); and that those who do the work will know what they 
should at the end: (5) and (6). The linking deylces and arrangements 
include advisory committees. Institutional research units, planning commissions, 
follow-up studies of graduates, and so on* They are represented at points 
7a, 7b, 7c. As indicated in Chart 2, they can be located in education 
settings, in independent settings, or in occupational settings. 

Chart 2 also contains placeholders (points 8a, 8b, 8c) for mechanisms', 
processes, or products providing information to a student relating his/her 
present educational experiences to future occupational opportunities without 
changing (1) present educational experiences, (2) future occupational 
opportunities, or (3) occupational qualifications. These are "linking" 
devices for connecting students to the education and occupation systems by 
showing how the two are related. Thus informed, students can plan their 
education to advance their careers and can make a better transition from 
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school to work. As indicated in the chart, these linking devices can be 
located in education settings, in independent settings, or in occupation 
settings. 

All these linking devices and arrangements are intended to bring 
each individual's education (2) and occupation (5) into a harmonious 
relationship so that the first prepares him/her for the second. 

POSSIBLE POINTS FOR GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 

Each of the eight points in Chart 2 constitutes a point at which the government 
might intervene to improve the relationship between the education and 
occupation systems. The government might act directly upon segments of the 
systems at points (1) through (6), or it might act to strengthen the linking 
mechanisms at points (7) and (8) which keep the segments in harmony. That 
is, the government might become a giant linking mechanism acting legislatively, 
administratively, and judicially to adjust the parts of the systems. Or. 
it might mandate, encourage, or subsidize other Wnking mechanisms, processes, 
or products to do so. The following list illustrates how the government 
might intervene at each of the eight points. 

Possible Ways Government Might Intervene in the Relation between Education 
and Occupation (Numbers are points in Chart 2.) 

1. Modify education entry requirements 

Examples: order nondiscriminatory admissions practices 
legislate open admissions 
finance proficiency testing for admissions 

2. Modify education processes 
Examples: finance vocational training 

require job-experienced teachers 
support pilot career education projects 

3. Modify education exit requirements 
Examples: lower compulsory attendance ages 

change credential ing requirements 
raise graduation requirements 

4. Modify occupation entry requirements 
Examples: legislate fair employment practices 

institute credential ing requirements 
modify child labor laws 

5. Modify occupation processes 
Examples: legislate minimum wages 

send government safety inspectors into mines 

use examinations for promotion in civil service system 
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6. Modify occupation exit requirements 

Examples: legislate periodic education leaves 
require periodic promotion 
institute work credentialing system 

7a, Modify school -based institutional links 

Examples: mandate advisory councils of employers and workers 

develop model procedures for following-up graduates - 
encourage accrediting associations to include employers 

7b. Modify "independent" institutional links 

Examples: stimulate creation of "career entry councils" 
publish specialty fields of surplus Ph.D.s 
subsidize exchange programs for school placement officers 
and employer recrjiiting personnel 

7c. Modify employer-based institutional links 

Examples: sponsor meetings of employer recruiters to learn school 
exit requirements 
encourage employers to invite school placement officers 
to visit 

8a. Modify school -based individual links 

Examples: develop model college catalogs 

subsidize university placement services 
finance counselor training 

8b. Modify independent individual links 

Examples: regulate proprietary employment agencies 
operate placement services 
publish newsletter reporting labor-shortage areas 

8c. Modify employer-based individual links 

Examples: finance training of company personnel directors 
operate recruiting services for government jobs 
advertise government jobs 
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Chapter 3 
SURVEY OF CURRENT LINKAGES 



The survey was focused on links for institutions, on the assumption that the 
best way for the National Institute of Education to improve education-to- 
occupation linkages is to design better links in this area (point 7 on 
Chart 2). 

Because the most critical point in the relation of the education system 
to the occupation system is the interface between them, the survey was in- 
tended to detemine how links for institutions are used currently to create 
a better match at that interface. In Chart 2 the interface is the relation- 
ship between school exit requirements (3) and job entry requirements (4). 
The survey concentrated on how school exit requirements are adjusted to 
match job entry requirements, rather than the reverse. 

Of course, the "face" of the education system cannot be matched to the 
face of the occupation system unless the other parts of the education system 
are designed to allow proper interfacing. Thus the survey i ncorporated a-concern 
for the other elements of the education system. 



PROCEDURES 



The information presented below describes the prccedljres used to design and 
conduct a small-scale survey of existing education-to-occupation linking 
mechanisms, processes, and products. 

DATA COLLECTED 

The data collected were descriptions of the mechanisms, processes, and products 
sponsored by education, independent, and occupation institutions that are 
currently being used to bring the education system into harmony with the 
occupation system. The data were supplied by respondents during interviews 
in answer to questions contained in the Interview Guide prepared for the survey 
(see Appendix C). Each respondent discussed linkages with which he or she 
was familiar. 

DATA SOURCES 

Three sources of data were used: 

1. Staff members in selected state departments of education and other 
state agencies. A group of officials familiar with education-to-occupation 
linkages for secondary and postsecondary education institutions was chosen. 

State officials were asked to identify and to invite to the interviews 
key spokesmen for secondary and postsecondary education institutions in their 
state whenever possible, in order to increase the total number of respondents 
and thus increase the amount of information obtained. 
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2. Staff members in selected local education agencies. A group 
of officials familiar with education-to-occupation linkages for secondary 
and postsecondary education institutions was chosen. 

3. Documents from federal, state, and local education authorities 
as well as documents produced by individual institutions. 



SAMPLE SIZE 

More than 100 individual/group interviews were conducted with state and 
local officials (see Appendix B for the names, positions, and organizations 
of those interviewed). The participants were drawn from four states. 



PILOT TEST OF DATA SOURCES 

A pilot test of the adequacy of selected state and local officials as data 
sources was carried out in New Jersey. On the basis of the pilot experience, 
the three data sources listed above were selected as appropriate for the 
survey. This decision in turn determined the number of states to be Included 
in the sample. For example, the New Jersey pilot test indicated that the 
heads of individual institutions would have to be interviewed to supplement 
the information state officials could supply. In order to get adequate 
information for each state visited, the number of states included in the survey 
was limited to four. 



CRITERIA 

The four states were selected on the basis of two criteria: 

1. A high level of current career education activity. 

2. Nationwide geographic representation. 

The four states selected as best meeting the two criteria were: 
California, Florida, New Jersey, and Ohio. 

The participants represented the full range of types and levels of 
institutions: public, private, and proprietary; secondary, two-year fsj- 
secondary, four-year postsecondary, and graduate postsecondary. The individuals 
occupied a broad range of positions inside and outside government and 
collectively represented an enormous amount of experience in observing 
education-to-occupation linkages. Virtually all those interviewed were well 
situated to keep track of events in their own states. Respondents were 
especially helpful in referring us to other officials who could supply 
supplementary information. ' > 

DATA COLLECTION TECHNIQUES 

Data were collected primarily by means of on-site interviews conducted by 
trained interviewers. 

State and local interviews took place in multiple locations within 
each state. A total of six person-days of visiting time was scheduled for 
each state. 
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Those Interviewed were asked to supply the interviewers with 
references to relevant publications or with actual copies of those 
publications when convenient. 

DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENT 

The data-collection instrufiient consisted of an Interview Guide designed to 
elicit examples of education-to-occupation linkage mechanisms, processes, 
and products from state and local officials and to elicit copies or titles 
of relevant documents (see Appendix C). 

DATA ANALYSIS 

The education-to-occupation linkages identified during the survey were 
classified according to the state in which they are located and on the basis 
of sponsorship (state or local) and on the basis of function (communications 
device or program linking device), A separate state-by-state description of 
the linkages follows. General observations about patterns of activity in each 
state appear at the end of each state report. 



FINDINGS 



The findings of the four-state survey derive a great deal of their potential 
meaning from the conceptual framework for studying education-to-occupation 
linkages developed for the study. ^ 

KEY CONCEPTS, TERMS > AND CLASSIFICATIONS 

A number of major concepts, institutional classification schemes, and special 
terms are used in reporting the state-by-state findings that follow. They 
are reviewed briefly here. 

The key concept is that of linking educational systems to occupation 
systems — that is, connecting schools to places of employment. The frame- 
work divides links into two major classes: links for students and links for 
institutions. The distinction is important because links for students are 
not designed to connect educational institutions to occupational institutions 
and probably are virtually powerless to build such connections. In contrast, 
links for institutions are — or should be — designed explicitly for that 
particular purpose. - - 

A link for students was defined for the purposes of this survey as "a 
mechanism, process^ or product providing information to a student relating 
his present educational experiences to his future occupational opportunities 
without changing (1) his present educational experiences, (2) his future 
occupational opportunities, or (3) his occupational qualifications." 

A link for institutions was defined for the purposes of this survey 
as "a mechanism, process, or product for bringing the education system into 
harmony with the occupation system." Links for institutions ^re further 
divided into communications devices and program linking devices. 
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A coimiunications device was defined for the purposes of this survey 
as "a mechanism, process, or product employed by the education system to 
determine job entry requirements and working conditions in the occupation 
system." (A vocational advisory council is a mechanism . A faculty get- 
together with company recruiting officers to discuss recent changes in the 
work place and what they imply for the school curriculum is a process. 
Manpower data published by a state labor agency projecting personnel shortages 
in selected occupational fields is a product. ) 

A program linking device was defined for the purposes of this survey 
as "an arrangement in the elements of the educational institution to enable 
graduates to meet job entry requirements and to find success in the working 
conditions of an occupational system." The elements of an educational 
institution were defined for the purposes^! this survey as the 10 identifiable 
components of a process by which (1) someone (2) for a purpose (3) deals 
with someone else (4) at a place (5) at a time (6) using a metnod and (7) 
equipment and materials and (S Tevaluates the outcomes (9) against criteria 
ana 710 V provides rewards. More specifically, the elements are the 



components by which (1) a teacher (2) in order to produce learning (3) 
instructs a student (4) at a school site (5) before work becjlns Cfaj using 
the method of instruction by the teacher accompanied bv studj:. by the student 
(7) using instructional equipment and materials and (8) evaluates the 
student's performance by using his or her Judament (9) in comparing it to 
the oerformance of other students and (10) provides rewards in the form of 
g rades and graduation- from school for the student. In suimary. a program 
^^nk^nq device is a deliberate arrangement of one or more of those 10 elements 
to help students obtain and retain paid employment. Institutional links 
(both conwunications devices and program linking devices) were the exclusive 
subject of this investigation. 

Distinctions are made in the findings for each state between communications 
devices and the program linking devices used at state, regional, or multi- 
state levels in contrast to those used by individual institutions. 
(Institutional accreditation requirements established by accrediting agencies 
and associations are treated as a special and powerful class of program 
linking devices.) A distinction is also made between secondary and post- 
secondary institutions at various levels and among public, private, and 
proprietary institutions. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE SURVEY 

The process and the rationale used for limiting the survey to the examination 
of education-to-occupation linkages in secondary and postsecondary institu- 
tions are explained at length in the conceptual framework developed for the 
study. But there are additional limitations arising from the constraints 
of the procedures used. 

The original plan was to survey a substantial number of states — per- 
haps 8-10 — to identify and to quantify existing education-to-occupation 
linkages. While the planned survey was not large enough and the states to 
be selected were not representative enough to yield a substantial body of 
data constituting a national study, it was intended to yield sound 
information on the types of linking devices currently being used, their 
relative frequency, and perhaps their quality. As the work proceeded, that 
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early plan had to be modWied. The procedures actually employed were 
subject to the following constraints: 

1. The initial pilot test of the data-gathering procedures indicated 
that only four states could be visited, given the time and resources 
available. The findings apply to other states only to the extent that they 
resemble those four. 

2. We interviewed about 25 people in each state, most of them state 
government officials and staff members in selected statewide nongovernment 
organizations. They were selected by virtue of the positions they held. 
Since the four states do not have identical governing structures and identical 
statewide nongovernmental organizations, the information gathered in the 
four states is not exactly parallel. 

3. Teams of interviewers with overlapping but not identical member- 
ship went to different states, conducting the interviews with somewhat 
different techniques and doubtless with somewhat different patterns of 
selective listening. 

4. We spent no more than three days in each state conducting most 
interviews in the state capital and several additional interviews in at 
most one or two supplementary sites. Thus the findings are limited to 
what we could gather in short visits to two or three sites in each state. 

5. Some of the individuals we interviewed were able to supply 
detailed information about individual linking devices; others did not supply 
such, details buti)ffer(Bd generalizations, opinions, and ideas. While we [ 
found both kinds of information valuable, the two kinds did not come evenly 
from each respondent. 

6. Most of the sample linking devices appearing in the body of the 
report were described for each state by one individual. There was little 
or no opportunity for cross-checking the perceptions of other informants. 

7. Not all the linkages we identified are reported here. The reasons 
include insufficient information, multiple examples of the same kinds of 
linking devices, and descriptions of activities peripheral to what we were 
seeking. 

8. The opinions and viewpoints interspersed among the data are chiefly 
our own. We have written them largely to sharpen and advance our own thinking. 
They cannot be attributed to our respondents, many of whom doubtless have 
different and perhaps conflicting opinions. We regret that we were not able" 
to explore those differences through discussion while making this survey. 

CALIFORNIA * 

In contrast to the interviews in Florida, -New Jersey, and Ohio, the 
California interviews held in Sacramento ^nd Los Angeles turned out to be as 
much a survey of ideas about and current support for education-to-occupation 
linkages as a survey of linking devices currently in use, even though the 
second was the primary objective of the study. Unlike the subsequent 
sections detailing the findings in the three other states, this description 
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of the California findings contains a particularly good statement about 
the need for education-to-occupation linkages. It Is noteworthy for 
several reasons; it is a clear and a straightforward statement, it comes 
from a highly significant set of institutions, it comes from the most 
populous state and from one of the "wst active in educational affairs, and 
it presents ,a_^forward-looking approach to the role of higher education 
institutions In creating better linkages. The statement, taken from a 
brand new report just published by The California State University and 
Colleges, probably best represents the current level of interest in building 
better education-to-occupation linkages and the spirit that guides this 
.interest in California. 

California is so large geograohically and in population and in number 
of institutions that the time allocated to thie visits was not sufficient 
to develop as many descriptions of specific linking devices as we would 
have desired. Many of the state officials we interviewed offered general- 
izations rather than citing specific examples. California state officials 
themselves cannot maintain up-to-date information about what is happening 
at individual sites across the state. 

Frontier Thinking In the State University and Colleges 

The California State University and Colleges have just published a remark- 
al'le report giving the views of the Advisory Committee on Career Education 
appointed by the chancellor in 1973. ^ The report explains the committee's 
view that career education is a worthy function for the 19 campuses of The 
California State University and Colleges. It is built around 25 recommendations 
on how the chancellor's office can help build better education-to-occupation 
linkages. — ^ ^ 

The report finds historic justification for career education both 
outside and inside CSUC. It begins by arguing for the reconciliation of 
liberal and occupational education, a reconciliation already accomplished 
in CSUC, which confers about 60 percent of its bachelor's degrees and 
about 85 percent of Its master's degrees in occupational fields such as 
business administration, teaching, engineering, the health professions, 
and a dozen others. It ranges from Dewey in 1916 to Dumke in 1972 in citing 
authority. 

"Both practically and philosophically, the key to the present 
educational situation lies in a gradual reconstruction of school "materials 
and methods so as to utilize various forms of occupations typifying social 
callings, and to bring out their intellectual and moral content . . . 
Only in this way can there be on the part of the educator and of the 
educated a genuine discovery of personal aptitudes so that the proper 
choice of a specialized pursuit in later life may be indicated." 
(John Dewey in Democracy and Education , 1916) 



'career Educ ation: Proposals for the Seventies and Eighties . Report to the 
C hanCe 'l Ot', Ine Uht omia State university and t;oi leges, Cha ncel 1 or ' s 
Advisory Committee on Career Education, September 1974. 
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**The antithesis between a technical and liberal education is 
fallacious. There can be no adequate technical education which is not 
liberal, and no liberal education which is not technical: that is, no 
education which does not impart both technique and intellectual vision* In 
simpler language, education should turn out the pupil with something he knows 
well and something he can do well. This intimate union of practice and theory 
aids both. The intellect does not work best in a vacuum." (Alfred North 
Whitehead in The Aims of Education , 1929) 

"A baccalaureate degree from our State Universities and Colleges 
should embrace now, as in the past, a^dual approach: a foundation of 
liberal education and, based upon that, a specialized prograrA enabling the 
student to fit himself into the economy or society in a practical way." 
(Glenn S. Dumke in The Future of General Education jn The California State 
University and Colleges . Office of the Chancellor, 1972)^ ' 

The report goes on to cite the 1972 statement of former United States 
Commissioner of Education, Sidney P. Marland Jr., to the effect that "no lines 
need be drawn" between liberal education and occupational education. It cites 
as proof of public interest in career education the 1973 Gallup Poll finding 
that 9 out of 10 people in all major groups sampled said they would like to 
have the schools give more emphasis to career education. 

The report then offers its 25 recommendations, most of them addressed 
to the chancellor's office. The thrust of those recommendations is illustrated 
by the following samples excerpted from the report: 

"The chancellor's office monitor federal and state policies and 
activities relevant to career education and disseminate significant information 
to the campuses. 

"The chancellor's office work with the Industry-Education Council of 
California and other organizations with similar goals to establish a coordinated 
industry-education-labor program, and encourage campuses to work with local 
industry-education groups. 

"The campuses, as an interim response to the dwindling job market for 
liberal arts graduates, encourage students to take a complementary minor, 
concentration, or second major in a professional -occupational field. In the 
long run and for the greatest effectiveness, such experiences should be 
integrated into the total educational program. 

"The campuses establish regional coordinating committees composed of 
adjacent community colleges and high schools (and the University of 
California and independent institutions, if possible) to bring about more 
effective integrations of the curriculum. 

"A continuous evaluation of various phases of the career counseling, 
planning, and placement programs be undertaken by each campus, with 
information on effective techniques shared regularly on a systemwide basis. 

"The chancellor's office, through consultative processes, define and 
establish uniform procedures for awarding credit through cooperative 
education. 

re 
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"The campuses identify a coordinator of cooperative education with 
requisite authority to promote greater utilization of this effective 
adjunct to classroom instruction. 

"External degree programs be conducted and administered with state 
support, generating. FTE and taught by, faculty supported by the General 
Fund. 

"The chancellor's office adopt the 'Continuing Education Unit' (CEU) 
as the non-degree measurement of instruction and seek to place it on an 
equal support basis with community college offerings, thereby increasing 
career education instruction to adults." 

Written at a time when not all CSUC graduates can find jobs and 
when, perhaps as a consequence, the current crop of students is shifting 
into occupational curriculums, the report was the most articulate and com- 
prehensive statement on the need for education-to-occupation linkages we 
found. 

State and Regional Linkages 

The interviews in Sacramento and Los Angeles identified a great diversity of 
coranunications devices designed to operate either statewide or within regions 
of the state. As was the case in the other three states, actual program 
linking devices tend to openajte-at the level of individual schools and 
colleges rather than at the level of state or regional governing mechanisms. 

Communications Devices . Federally funded vocational educational pro- 
grams are required to use advisory councils. California, like the other 
three states, uses a three-tiered pyramid of such councils— state, regional, 
and institutional. 

The California Advisory Council on Vocational Education and Technical 
Training has been established to advise the State Board of Education on the 
design and conduct of job-related training. Council members represent the 
full spectrum of business and labor interests in California. The council 
draws its information not only from advisory committees operating at 
regional and institutional levels but from many other sources as well. 

California has been divided into 12 regional areas for vocational 
planning. The State Department of Education has established and finances 
the operation of Vocational Planning Committees in each area. The composition 
of the committees parallels that of the California Advisory Council, 
described above. The function of the committees is to create a master plan 
for vocational education in each of the 12 regions, based on manpower supply 
and demand data as well as on knowledge of currently available vocational 
programs. 

The individual institution counterparts of these state and regional 
advisory councils are described later. 

Advance approval of program offerings and later appraisal of program 
effectiveness both require that those making the judgments be thoroughly 
familiar with the current and future needs of the occupational system. 
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The two examples below illustrate how advance approval and later appraisal 
currently work in California. 

The chancellor's office of CSUC reviews the plans for any new degree 
program proposed by any of the 19 campuses in the system. The review 
procedure requires the applicant university or college to supply data 
demonstrating both a market demand for holders of such degrees and to establish 
the social need for them. Applications for new master's degree programs are 
especially expected to demonstrate a current or future market demand for 
holders/of the proposed degrees. 

The Community College Occupational Program Evaluation System (COPES) 
IS a cooperative statewide effort sponsored by the California Conwunity 
Colleges Division of Occupational Education requiring active participation 
by the public community colleges themselves. Occupational education pro- 
grams in all those colleges have exhaustive systematic self-appraisals 
validated by outside visiting teams. The teams are composed of college 
presidents, deans, faculty, and administrators, business, occupational 
education, and industrial leaders, and so on. Informed by self-appraisal 
data supplied in advance by the colleges, the teams inspect campus 
facilities and interview faculty, students, and community leaders in what 
IS typically a three-day visit. Team members get advance training for the 
work. COPES intends to pinpoint areas of strength as well as priority needs 
for improvement. 

In California as in the other three states, many of those interviewed 
made a special point of explaining that school and college faculty and 
administrators use many informal techniques for keeping abreast of job 
entry requirements and working conditions, in the occupational system. Among 
the informal communications devices mentioned were membership in profes- 
sional and technical societies, consulting assignments with business and 
industrial organizations, part-time employment in business or industry, and 
patterns of personal friendship linking teachers to workers. Such informal 
linking arrangements have the advantage of supplying current and credible 
information to school personnel but lack the advantage of structural con- 
nections between outside influences and the governing machinery of schools 
and colleges. 

In keeping with the pattern we found in other states, the California 
Chamber of Commerce encourages its local members to build close relations 
with schools, especially high schools and community colleges, both in the 
spirit of community service and in an effort to insure a steady supply of 
trained manpower for the companies. Our interviews with Chamber of Commerce 
officials in Sacramento turned up many examples of local cooperation, in- 
cluding service on vocational advisory committees, opening company offices 
and plants to visits by students, sending company representatives to speak 
at summer workshops for high school and college faculties and administrators, 
arranging for students to have work experience in company sites, and so on. 

The Industry-Education Council of California (a brand new entity 
growing out of the recent merger of two such councils, one in northern 
California and one in southern California) is a statewide association of 
employers seeking closer ties with schools and colleges. A number of the 
education officials when interviewed, particularly those responsible for 
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high school vocational education, said theV hoped the new council would 
serve as a central clearinghouse for education-to-occupation linkages. 
The council 's scope would include a broad array of possibilities, en- 
compassing advisory councils to help guide school and college programs, 
assistance in developing new training techniques and materials, the use 
of company facilities as training sites, career orientation for students, 
work experience for faculty and students, relating company training 
programs to school and college offerings, and so on, virtually without 
limit. 

Schools and colleges in California, as in the other states visited, 
depend on other government agencies to supply information about manpower 
needs. Getting the right data in the right form at the right time and 
deriving their implications for school curriculums continue to be 
problematical, despite many efforts over the years by education and non- 
education agencies to work together. Schools and colleges expect most 
but not all manpower information to come from the state labor agency. One 
example of another source is the California Commissioner of Real Estate, 
who makes a study of manpower needs every 10 years, draws implications for 
training programs, and points to adjacent occupational fields in which the 
skills needed irtreal estate transactions could also be used. ^But the 
state labor agency, recently renamed the California Employment Development 
Department (EDD) has traditionally been and continues to be the prime 
source. The three examples below illustrate the current range of EDD 
activities that have implications for school programs. 

1. The California EDD projects manpower needs for the state as a- 
whole and for the 13 largest Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 
Revised every two years, the projections cover about 450 occupations, 
giving more elaborate attention to nonprofessional jobs. The projections 
employ procedures used by the U.S. Department of Labor Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and report data by the categories of the U.S. Department of 
Coniuerce Bureau of the Census. The projections are distributed to every 
school and school system in California, from high schools to graduate 
schools. The data are intended to help the heads of occupational 
training programs plan for the future. 

2. The California EDD prepares and distributes guides describing a 
variety of occupations, as listed in the Dictionary o f Occupational Titles. 
Each guide contains topics such as: job duties, working conditions, 
employment outlook, pay and hours', promotions, entrance requirements, ~ > 
training needed, job-seeking techniques, and so on. The guides are distrib- 
uted to schools. 

The schools appear to use these guides primarily as individual links 
rather than as institutional links. That is, they are used chiefly by 
guidance counselors to help individual students become familiar with 
occupational fields rather than by school program designers to update their 
offerings. However, the guides have the potential for doing the second. 

3. The Los Angeles office of the California EDD has adopted a 
microfiche system for presenting occupational information. Occupational 
fields available in Los Angeles County are listed along with employers and 
the job skills required in those fields. The use of microfiche allows for 
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easy updating and economical distribution of revised fiche cards to 

scSou";LJ'!:'''^^^J*'^$? 2^^^*=" ^" "-os Angers county Jnd to l S 
lITu ^^"J have microfiche readers. To dite. 50 occupational fields 
have been placed Into the system. K««.'"nai neias 

"Dassl2j"S^nf5!I^l^°^ E"* experience, the California EDO knows that 
c..i« r"'^?" transmission systems like those described above 
are not suff dent to get school personnel to use the data Thus it 
rore "active" techniques such as the two described beloJ. both o? which 
?he'b«re'f?e'c1:^ '"''^'''^ participation by school pe??onnerto°'aSle5e 

housed^n iSLf'EM^'JJtf?^'"''*^^*^^ "!^9ns 22 employment counselors 

schools A JJLi 5f ir"! 5?*"^.°"* working with 

» f^^^Iw ? °^ districts take part. EDO has developed 

a two-day training package suitable for use with high school teache?! 

and counselors for explaining such tools as the DOT and r/iTn Inn 

also deliver local labor n«rket Info^tlJn to h hoo^l' dmin s'tJat^S^'^'' 

^nf„^?"""^r! ""^ ''^^^ ^"'"P'^ °^ '^^^dents to explain. suS toplJs al 

unemployment Insurance. The EDO counselors encourage schools to SuUlply 

their work by extending the training to others. nwitipiy 

PAurJ^L EDO has Joined with the State Department of 

Education to demonstrate the use of manpower information by hi ah school anH 
Far: 'i!o':I ^" bounty. ThTworJ ?s f nanLd 2; 

Federal Vocational Education Act funds and has been in operat on since 1970 
The manpower management information model is designed to project manpower 

S?a is°??c'af '?r"c^"P J° ' Standard SetrSJoluT 

Statistical Area. It superimposes anticipated manpower supply on prolected 
manpower demands, computes discrepancies, and converts the coroStatfons into 
adv ce for educational planners in modif;ing curriculums^ffi sJaff 

is still in a developmental stage but is regarded by school offic als in 
California as having high potential utility for high schoo s and cormunitv 
colleges and perhaps for other institutions as well. community 

hntwoo^"^°r'^?^°" given us about devices for building ever tighter linkaqes 
between scnools and employers was sometimes accompanied, particular v in our 
ail'^^JJoc!^? i'^^^'t o^^icials. by observation? about the dan ge?^^ " 
having those linkages become too tight. The dangers cited included- 
(1) Manpower demand data collected by the California EDD somet mes combine 
infonnatlon about positions employer^ would ideally like t^rell^l Juml 

? 1 ? ?s* n°?e'af?!ifjjnv'%5'? 'VT' ^reat^. in'flatin?t-h1 SeZd 
cn!;J« 11 ? Training sequences that prepare students 

specifically for currently available Jobs may be so narroj that the! fSil 
to equip them for future Jobs. (3) School programs tha?^re too reUns ve 
to changes in volatile areas of the labor mirket (for example. Shi ftina 

iKf^;""* environmental control, an expansion that maj not occur X ren- 
der their graduates unemployable in their specialities. (4) The lack of a 
t^a"lt'lt'' 'J V ^'^'^^^'^ 'bout what employe!«s thmllves ac! 

rllll'r r Jo"b^s'p:;i??;tlin"fnT^ ''"^^''"^ " '""'"^"^^ 
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Individual Institution Linkages 

The California interviews identified a wide array of linking devices 
eroDloved by individual institutions. We found several types of com- 
Stations devices and several types of program Unking devices. Had we 
been able to spend more time, it is likely that we would have located an 
even greater variety. 

rnnrninications Devices. The third tier of the Jhree-tiered pyramid 
of voc adonal advisory commt tees is located in individual schools and 
colleges. 

Every secondary and postsecondary vocational education program 
through grade 14 must be guided by an advisory committee as a condition 
for receiving federal funds. The typical committee is composed of about 
18 members drawn equally from positions in management. If bor, and 
qovernment (the California EDD is often represented). The advice of each 
?omittee is directed to one or another of assorted administrative and 
pSSJIeviL in the institutions they are advising. They are reported to 
be more or less effective depending upon local circumstances. 

Differences in the effectiveness and helpfulness of vocational advisory 
comnlttees seem to arise from differences in the way they are attached to 
tKve"lng structure of the school or college, differences in the 
Japabn?S and interests of their members, and differences 1" the degree to 
which thev advise a program or actually take a hand in operating it. Since 
?5I data behfnd these observations appear more explicitly. in the reports 
from Florida, New Jersey, and Ohio, our tentative conclusions about what 
Jlkes adlls;;y councils effective are reserved for those later sections of . 

this report; 

Other kinds of comnuni cations devices are illustrated below. Jheir 
activltierdiffer from those of advisory councils, but all seem to be Intended 
tn infom school pe??Snnel about job entry requirements and working conditions 
so that they can adjust school programs accordingly. 

HiQh school vocational teachers in some Santa Clara County high schools 
no out to work ? tes to observe and record the job skills actually required 
? r ic essf pi fJnSnce. The descriptions are used J'/^df^^.t ^^'^ jj^ 
InS-nwtprials used In high school vocational courses and to inform individual 
studrnJrIbi t sJil requirements in currently available jobs 1" the county. 
SbserJatiSns are concentrated on entry-level positions open to high school 
graduates. 

The direct study of job-skill requirements as a base for curriculum 
buildina is especially prominent 1n a number of performance-based curriculum 
delltlSSlent pS in^Florida colleges, especially conmunity colleges, as 
reported later. 

Another linking arrangement is the training of school faculty in the 
producSn technique! and equipment currently used in business and industry. 

The largest employers in the California automobile J "^"f try (General 
Motors Chrysler, and Ford) invite community college faculty engaged n 
J^epln'ng stSdeSts for automotive jobs to participate in summer training 
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events. The companies sponsor and pay for the workshops, supply the 
^ trainers, employ company automotive manuals among other training materials, 
and have company mobile vans demonstrate new company products at the 
sessions. 

Making a follow-up study of graduates is one way of gathering informa- 
tion about whether an educational program has worked well. Unlike Florida, 
which requires public high schools and community colleges to make such 
studies, California leaves the matter to individual school and college 
initiative. Most follow-up studies examine the postschool histories of all 
graduates, not only those in vocational education sequences, as illustrated 
in this example: 

Project Search, conducted for a number of high schools in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, traced the steps of all graduates through successive 
schooling and employment for a period of five years after they received their 
diplomas. Data were collected from graduates, school officials, and employers. 
A number of the questions sought opinions about the value of specific high 
school courses in helping students meet educational and occupational require- 
ments during their first five years. The data were deliberately intended for 
use in modifying high school curriculums. 

Sometimes schools get volunteer assistance in making follow-up studies. 

The San Jose Unified School District solicited the assistance of 
members of its local vocational education advisory committee in conducting 
a recent follow-up study. Participating committee members telephoned recent 
graduates of local vocational education programs, asked them questions about 
their current job status and recent job progression, solicited their opinions 
on the relevance and utility of high school vocational courses as job 
preparation, and then helped San Jose school officials interpret the results. 

This is one of several cases in which advisory committee members in 
California and in the other three states went beyond offering advice to 
school officials. Other examples appear later, along with our impressions 
about the relative helpfulness of such activities. 

Program Linking Devices . The communications devices we identified in 
California are distinguished from the program linking devices^^described below 
in that the latter constitute some actual merging of the personnel or acti- 
vities or equipment or time or place of education and work while the former 
simply provide the information needed to guide such mergers. 

State vocational education officials reflected during our interviews 
on the difficulties of using high school program linking devices which 
actually merge one or more elements of the education setting and the work 
setting. They explained that both the separateness and the stability of 
school courses are enhanced by existing formulas for federal and state 
financial aid. Changing the local program means risking the loss of 
financial help. Another stabilizing influence was said to be the requirements 
for teaching credentials. Another was the practice of employing full-time 
teachers who lack the kind of daily on-the-job experience that part-time 
teachers can offer. Another, not surprisingly, was the tenure system, which 
makes it difficult to replace staff members whose skills have become obsolete. 
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And yet another was the fact that local school districts are permitted to 
initiate vocational education courses before applying for state approval. 
Such new courses become institutionalized so rapidly that a needs assess- 
ment conducted after they have started has little effect. 

Wor|^ experience for full-time students and on-the-job training for 
part-time students were suggested as two arrangements that work primarily 
because they make end-runs around established school programs by locating 
instruction in work sites where the personnel, activities, and facilities 
are updated automatically as a normal part of keeping the occupational 
setting current and competitive. When asked whether high school work 
experience coordinators, given their frequent contact with places of employ- 
ment, are able to bring back information that can cause changes in high school 
courses, California vocational education officials expressed doubt, although 
acknowledging that the potential is there. This view echoed what we heard 
in other states: the work experience coordinator in today s high schools 
lacks the academic credentials, the expert authority, the administrative con- 
nections, and the responsibilities to be an effective agent of institutional 
change. He can be understood, in the .terms used in this study, as consti- 
tuting an individual link connecting students to the work place rather than 
as an institutional link connecting school programs to the work place. 

We found several program linking devices that are interesting primarily 
because they do manage to make end-runs around the typical structure of school 
programs. One example from the Los Angeles Unified School District is the 
following. 

The Regional Occupational Program Center in Los Angeles does not employ 
school teachers, does not use typical school materials, does not take place 
in school buildings, and does not operate during school hours. Insteaa. ir 
hires full-time company employees and pays them extra to work "teachers 
(under the supervision of certificated personne from the Los Angeles Unified 
School Distr^ict). The company employees themselves design the curriculum to 
reflect. their current on-the-job activities. Classes a*"* Jo^^f^ .^J^ 
facilities of the companies where the employees/teachers work; sometimes special 
company training facilities are used. Instruction is schedu ed two after- 
noons a week for three hours per session after regular school is out or is 
scheduled for an equivalent six-hour period on Saturdays. Rockwell 
International is orie Regional Occupational Program Site where regular employees 
serve as part-time teachers after finishing their regular jobs. Jjey cur- 
rently teach 21 classes in such areas as computer programming, photocopying, 
and welding. The employee/ teachers get honorary teacher credentials, 
letters of commendation from school officials, and the satisfaction of working 
with high school students interested enough to show up for classes m late 
afternoons or on Saturdays. The Los Angeles school supervisors can get the 
side effects of keeping up with current conditions i". actual work sites and 
watching the employees/ teachers use nonstandard techniques with students, 
but this is an extra, not a central purpose. 

Some programs accomplish an even closer merging of the school site and 
the work site. 

The Santa Barbara Unified School District executes contracts with local 
emolovers to provide training to students enrolled in selected high school 
JSJatioJ^^Scation courses! The School District's director of vocational 
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education negotiates with participating employers about what skills are to 
De taught and how successful learning is to be judged. The companies 
supply trainers, training sites, work sites, and supervision for high 
school students during their training. 

We also found examples of merged programs in community colleges: 

^ Some California community colleges arrange to grant academic credit to 
interested full-time employees whose jobs embody unusual learning oppor- 
tunities. While the employers (such as Southern Pacific, a cooperating 
company) do not sponsor, finance, or take responsibility for the program, 
they do permit comnuriity college faculty members to visit work sites to 
evaluate the learning of each student/worker so that appropriate college 
credit can be granted when sufficient learning has taken place. The .student/ 
worker pays for the college credit himself. Because the arrangement takes 
community college faculty members into company work sites, it has the 
potential of leading them to change their campus courses. But such a change 
is a side effect, not a main purpose. 

General Observations about Linkages in California 

We left California with a number of overall impressions about the present and 
future of education-to-occupation linkages in that state. Although*^ we did 
hot gather sufficient data to validate these impressions; we offer them 
below as a summary of what we could observe within the limitations of our 
survey. 

1. The California State University and Colleges, as demonstrated by 

the singular report of the Chancellor's Advisory Committee on Career Education, 
IS heavily engaged in occupational education and expects to be increasingly 
so in the future. While there is a continuing debate within the system about 
liberal education versus occupational education, the debate has already been 
resolved at the level of daily operations in favor of program designs that 
combine the elements of both whenever possible but carry a clear obligation 
to equip the graduates of specialized occupational curriculums with the 
skills they need for employment upon graduation. 

2. CSUC offers an impressive array of communications devices and 
program linking devices for strengthening relationships between the education 
system and the occupation system. 

3. The CSUC Advisory Committee on Career Education had little difficulty 
in locating intellectual as well as political justification for reconmending 
that California's public four-year and five-year institutions place greater 
emphasis on career education. Doubtless, it could have found substantial 
economic justification as well at a time when college students appear to be 
becoming increasingly concerned about finding jobs upon graduation. 

4. If it is true that what is going to happen in education happens 
first in California education, higher education institutions across the nation 
can be expected to become increasingly conscious of the relationship between 
education and work. 
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' 5. California's three-tiered system of advisory councils appejrs 
to be' working reasonably well, However, the functions ass gned to these 
councils are so numerous and diverse as to suggest that this Pai^ticular 
coninunicatiohs device is being burdened with functions not originally 
nSlS anr^t particularly'suitable A ""JV^i; ^VftJlf ailore5%o 
work to be done could lead to the invention of devices better tailored to 
dS it (Similar observations about the councils in other states appear 
later in this report.) 

' 6. What we.term coirmunications devices are operated in California 
at state and regional levels as well as within individual ^"ftitut or.s. 
Shereas what we'cal^ program linking devices are ;P«^«^!| .^^deSSJ- 
institutions. (This cooforms to the pattern in other states, as demon 
strated later in this report.) 

7. The Office of the Chancellor of The California State University 
and Co leges and the Office of the Chancellor of the fa iforjia Community 
Colleges both exert strong pressures on the individual institutions under 
their control to initiate .and to maintain education-to-occupation 1 nkag«^ 
especially when initiating 'new programs and most especially when initiating 
them in. occupational fields. 

8 The periodic program reviews sponsored by the California Coinmunity 
College^ Division of Occupational Education serve to tighten education-to- 
occupation linkages in the programs reviewed. 

9. California -schools - particularly high ^^^hoojs -- jpear to need 
and want some kind of clearly- designated mechanism such JJ.^J^.jT'JJ^isting 
Education Council to identify companies w th a declared Interest in ass stin^^ 
schools to design and operate occupational programs. Perhaps the schools need 
this kind of clearinghouse to simplify the enomously c^^^^^ of companies 
in Calif6rnia so that they can approach only the interested ones. 

10 -California state education and labor agencies are continuing to 
exoer m^nt aqqress vely with new and possibly better methods for using manpower 
I pC^ d 3S data collected by the labor agency to Jn^l^en" programs 
offered by the education agency. Both agencies deserve to be commended for 
?oSi g Jo work on a- problem that evidently will not y el^ f d!"^oDmli;t ? 
What are* currently the most promising approaches are still in a developmental 
stage. Repeated experiments may be necessary. 

11. Information about occupational requirements supplied to schools to 
guide individual students in making occupational choices probably will not 
result in change to the school programs. Information intended for the second 
purpose would probably have to be delivered to school authorities responsible 
for program design and would possibly need to be accompanied by careful 
explanations of what it implied for program design. 

12 "Passive" information transmissions systems that expect users to 
exert abnormal amounts of energy or initiative are less likely to achieve 
their purposes than "active" information systems in which the sponsor seeks 
out the user, persuades him to use the information, and shows him how to use 
it. 
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13* The dangers in building tight linkages between schools and 
employers include the creation of narrow training programs lacking 
educational value, over-responsiveness by the school to unstable conditions 
in the labor market, and reliance on manpower demand projections that may 
not be accurate for the short term and are less so for the long term. 

14* The typical school follow-up study is not sharply designed either 
to yield data that could help current students make better decisions based 
on the experience of recent graduates or to guide program designers in 
modifying school programs. The trouble may lie in the difficulty of attrib- 
uting the graduates later experiences directly to what they learned in 
school rather than to alternative explanations such as personality factors, 
economic conditions, or luck. 

15. Factors stabilizing school programs in their present form may 
include current patterns of state financial support, certification require- 
ments, tenure, and the use of full-time teachers who get no direct exposure 
to current working conditions outside the classroom. 

16. The simplest way to get around the stable features of existing 
school programs is to arrange work experience for students. Work experience 
brings with it a radical change in the personnel, methods, materials, 
facilities, and time of instruction that cannot be accomplished as readily by 
the other program linking devices now known. 

17. A number of California schools and colleges are now operating 
programs that break with the standard school environment as radically as 
woric experience programs, but they require considerably more administrative 
initiative in creating a special instructional environment. The simplest 
of these arrangements closely resemble work experience programs. 

FLORIDA 

The 2^-day visit to the state capital at Tallahassee and to the largest school 
district (Dade County) headquartered in Miami revealed a modest number of 
linking arrangements currently in use and a larger number projected for the 
future. Most but not all the linkages duplicated those found in the other 
three states. 

State, Regional, and Multistate Linkages 

The visits to Florida identified a number of separate communications devices, 
a number of other cormuni cations devices blended together with program 
linking devices, and two accrediting arrangements that serve to link nonpublic 
institutions to the job market. 

Communications Devices . Florida uses both state and regional advisory 
councils of outsiders to inform educators at both secondary and postsecon- 
dary levels about job entry requirements and what these imply for school 
programs. The state council advises the state education agency, and the 
10 regional councils inform all state agencies engaged in training, including 
the state labor agency and the state commerce agency. ^ 
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A statewide Committee of 100 labor, business, and industrial leaders 
advises the state education agency, particularly the vocational education 
unit, on current and prospective changes in the demand for trained workers 
in Florida and what these imply for current and future high school train- 
ing programs* Because the Committee of 100 constitutes a cross section of 
the geography, agriculture, commerce, and industry of the state, it can 
speak for all of Florida. 

Working under authority assigned to it in a new 1974 legislative 
act, the Florida State Planning Department has divided the state into 10 
planning areas. Each area has a Manpower Advisory Council with members 
representing labor, business, the general community, and the education 
profession. The councils consolidate information about training needs 
in their geographic areas and forward reports to the State Planning Department. 
It then informs the governor about needed secondary and postsecondary train- 
ing so that he can make a coordinated allocation of responsibility among 
various state agencies for operating needed programs. 

It is reasonable to assume that advisory councils such as these can 
also speak convincingly both to the state administration and to the state 
legislature about the need for financial support to operate training programs, 
supplementing whatever professional educators might say. Council members 
can give direct testimony when needed about the relation of manpower train- 
ing to the state's econon\y. 

' Hard data to underpin the advice of the councils are now being 
gathered in two closely related projects operated by state agencies. Both 
sides of the manpower supply/demand equation are being filled in, replacing 
the unknowns with knowns. In time, the councils should be able to speak in 
voices that are authoritative as well as politically influential. 

Both of the data-gathering activities described below arose from 
restlessness in the Florida state legislature about the accountability of 
state administrative agencies for their secondary and postsecondary occu- 
pational training programs. Armed with the information the two projects 
will supply, the legislature can hold administrative agencies accountable 
for adjusting manpower training programs to balance the supply/demand 
equation. 

1. Using federal vocational education funds, the state board of 
regents for higher education and the state education agency for elementary 
and secondary education have joined together to sponsor the systematic 
collection and summarization of data on the supply of manpower now moving 
through the training system in Florida. (The training system includes all 
educational institutions, all apprenticeship programs, and all manpower 
programs— public, private, and proprietary.) When assembled and presented, 
the supply data can be combined with matching demand data (see below) to 
guide future training. 

2. The state education agency, the state commerce agency, and the 
statewide fia^npower Advisory Council are jointly operating a three-year 
project titled Occupational Information Delivery System (OIDS). The 
vocational education unit of the state education agency supplies two 
members of its staff to work with the state commerce agency. OIDS is 
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surveying and presenting manpower demand data in a matrix format. The 
matrix displays a hierarchy of jobs against each of the occupational fields 
in the Florida economy. Data at the intersections display intensity of 
demand. The resulting matrix can be superimposed on a matching matrix of 
manpower supply data (see above) so that surplus and shortage job fields 
can be identified. 

Communications Devices Combined with Program. Linking Devices . While 
combinations of the two kinds of devices were found in other states as well 
as in Florida, the other states also yielded some examples of separate 
program linking devices. Evidently Florida's experience thus far indicates 
that program linking devices should be joined closely to communications 
devices. This arrangement has the potential advantage of assuring that 
findings about job entry requirements will be translated immediately and 
faithfully into alternative school programs. Three examples appear below. 

1. A Joint Apprenticeship Committee operates under state sponsorship 
with the cooperation of labor and management associations in Florida. Two 
years ago the committee initiated a Pre-Apprenticeship Program under which 
a trainee attending any committee-approved high school program is granted 
one year of credit toward a standard sequence of apprenticeship training. 
The fields covered include carpentry, electricity, ironworking, masonry, and 
printing. At the inception of the plan, the committee announced that 
participants would have a priority claim on entry into standard apprentice- 
ship training once they completed two years of committee-approved schooling. 
Nevertheless, key figures in the state legislature seem to believe that the 
program is not going well- and needs to be examined and perhaps redesigned. 

The sensitivity of the state legislature to vocational education and 
manpower training was evident throughout the Florida interviews. Such 
sensitivity is explained at least partly by the higher-than-average cost of 
those endeavors and partly by their close relation to the well-being of the 
Florida economy. Whatever the full explanation, such legislative sensitivity 
creates continuous pressure on state administrative agencies to build 
tight linkages between training offered and jobs available. 

Performance-based training in various occupational fields is of 
considerable interest in Florida. Two major projects now under way at 
Florida State University in Tallahassee—one a Florida project and the other 
a multistate project— illustrate this concern. In both cases, communications 
devices are employed to learn job entry requirements, and program linking 
devices in the form of new curriculums are created to help schools modify 
their training sequences so their graduates can meet those job entry require- 
ments. 

2. The Curriculum of Attainments Project is developing performance- 
based degree programs beginning with upper-division courses. The project 
establishes intended attainments (objectives), an instructional program 
(curriculum), and a judging procedure (evaluation) for each occupational area. 
The intended attainments v^jre derived differently for each of the first 
three programs: the marine biologists conducted a content analysis of the 
existing curriculum? the nurses conducted task analyses of jobs in the 
nursing profession; the urban planners identified, major knowledge domains 
underlying their profession. Each arM has a separate Curriculum Committee 
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including outside professionals to recommend performance standards, and 
each uses a separate three-member jury including an outside professional 
to certify the attainments of individual students before they graduate. 
The project plans to extend its work to leisure studies, library science, 
music, religion, and theater next year, then go on ta business and 
psychology. 

3. Florida is participating in a 10-state consortium organized 
through the Southern Association of Schools and Colleges to develop curriculum 
units for use in secondary school vocational education courses. Organized 
in 1973-74, the consortium intends to relate vocational education more 
closely to actual occupational tasks. The developinent of curriculum units 
begins with a two-stage task analysis in each occupational area: (1) industry 
spokesmen are surveyed to find the frequency with which each job competency 
is used; (2) workers are surveyed to validate specific performance objectives. 
Twenty occupational areas are scheduled for completion in 1974-75, with each 
of the 10 participating states sharing the work. The pace of development is 
expected to be even faster in 1975-76. Eventually, all secondary school 
vocational areas are to be covered. Federal vocational education funds support 
the/j|Hject, 

Each of the three examples of communications devices combined with 
program linking devices offers a different approach to determining job entry 
and performance requirements and to adjusting school programs accordingly. 
The Joint Apprenticeship Committee serves in a review capacity, using its 
power to allow apprenticeship credit as an incentive to make schools modify 
their programs. The Curriculum of Attainments Project uses outsiders not 
only to review school programs, but to help set objectives and review individ- 
ual performance. The Southern Association consortium identifies job performance 
requirements, then develops ready-made curriculum units for schools to meet 
them. In every case, the technique used goes well beyond simply communicating 
job requirements to the schools. 

But Florida, as well as the other states visited, goes even beyond that 
in trying to guarantee education-to-occupation linkages, as shown next. 

State Accreditation of Independent Schools and Colleges . In addition 
to its concern about close linkages between education programs and job 
opportunities, as described above, the state of Florida is concerned about 
whether entire institutions are related (or linked) to the job market. In 
the case of nonpublic postsecondary institutions— whether degree-granting 
or not and whether proprietary or not— Florida has established two separate 
licensing boards to determine whether the existence of each such institution 
is in the public interest. The creation of both licensing boards during the 
past two years is further evidence of the insistence of the Florida state 
legislature that occupational training be connected with occupational 
opportunities, even when that training is not publicly financed. 

The Florida State Board of Independent Colleges and Universities was 
established in 1972 out of the legislature's interest in consumer protection. 
The board licenses all nonpublic private and proprietary degree-granting 
colleges and universities. In 1971 there were 453 such institutions; since 
the board was established, 106 have closed. The others have had to meet 
standards established by the board in order to stay open. The board is 
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composed of five educators from independent colleges and universities, 
two educators from public colleges and universities, one businessman, 
and one attorney. The board cooperates with the Florida Attorney 
General, Better Business Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, and consumer agencies 
in setting and maintaining standards. 

The Florida State Board of Independent Postsecondary Vocational, 
Technical, Trade, and Business Schools was established in 1974 out of the 
legislature's continuing interest in consumer protection. The board licenses 
all postsecondary proprietary non-degree-granting institutions in every 
occupational field except barbering, cosmetology, nursing, and real estate, 
all of which had established their own licensing boards prior to 1974. 
Whether this new board will meet with the same success as the board for degree- 
granting institutions described above remains to be seen, since it is so 
new. However, its composition and powers are similar. It is composed of 
five educators from the kinds of institutions it licenses, one educator from 
a public college and three representatives of the general public. The board 
cooperates with the Florida Attorney General and uses his investigative 
services to make certain that licensed institutions meet established standards. 

Individual Institution Linkages 

Florida's Dade County (Miami) public schools have a number of communications 
devices and a number of program linking devices. Since these operate some- ^ 
what separately, despite suggestions from some sources that they ought to^ 
be themselves linked, they are described separately below. 

Communications Devices . Our brief visit to Miami to learn how Dade 
County maintains education-to-occupation linkages was not long enough to 
identify all the communications devices in use. Those we did identify 
seemed relatively underdeveloped when compared to the new state-sponsored 
communications devices currently being created. This perception may arise 
from our shallow information about Dade County, or it may indicate that 
state authorities are trying to create a. set of communications devices for 
all schools in Florida superior to those found in the largest school system. 

Dade County maintains 57 separate advisory councils to advise on 
occupational competency requirements in 57 trade and technical areas. The 
councils shape their advice according to shifting state requirements for 
licenses in these various trade and technical fields. Their advice is 
translated into exit requirements and curriculum modifications in vocational 
education sequences in 1 oca! secondary schools. 

Some state education officials in Tallahassee complained— not about 
the 57 advisory councils in Dade County but about many such groups statewide— 
that they do not help secondary and postsecondary schools assess manpower 
demands precisely enough. One suggestion for correcting the situation was 
to change the membership from local business and industry "figureheads" to 
lower-level working supervisors and recent school graduates. Another was 
to train council members in how to function. Another was to have the 
members not merely offer general advice, but actually to join with the 
faculty in placing graduates and following up their job performance. 

Following those suggestions would improve the technical information 
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and assistance supplied by the councils. This is the kind of help that 
operational -level school personnel need most. However, following them 
might also diminish the ability (actual or potential) of such councils 
to influence policy-level decisions such as those made by the governing 
board of an institution. The present composition of the advisory councils 
in Florida might be better for that function. 

Advisory council functions— be they policy advice, technical assistance, 
supplying student work sites, public relations, or whatever— should be 
stated and their composition and operating procedures determined accordingly. 

The school officials we interviewed in Dade County supplied a number 
of examples of their occasional and informal contacts with employers in 
the interest of maintaining good relations. For* example, the Division of 
Vocational Education in the schools encourages and cooperates with the 
local Automobile Dealers Association in holding an Annual Banquet at which 
the Association gives awards to outstanding teachers and students in auto- 
mechanics courses. Other local business and civic associations sponsor 
similar events with the division's assistance. Similarly, the placement 
officer in one of the Dade County community colleges attends monthly dinner 
meetings held by the Association of Personnel Directors of Greater Miami. 
While informal communications devices of this kind seem desirable, they 
are not designed to have an impact on the school program and may not have 
any. The formal arrangements we identified seem potentially more powerful 
in improving education-to-occupation linkages. As mentioned earlier, the 
new state-sponsored communications devices now being created seem more 
promising than what we were able to identify as now operating in Dade County. 

Two state mandates originating in 1972 legislation are applicable to 
Dade County, as well as to all other secondary and postsecondary insti- 
tutions in Florida: 

1. Dade County is obligated to file an acceptable placement and 
follow-up plan with the state education agency. Dade County may choose to . 
designate one of its occupational specialists (a new position in the secondary 
schools of Florida, as explained later) to serve as placement and follow-up 
officer. The Florida legislature mandated the state-funded activity to 
supplement the follow-up of vocational education graduates already required 

by the U.S. Office of Education as a condition of federal vocational funds. 
The target of the new effort appears to be those graduates who are neither 
tollege-bound nor job-trained. 

2. Dade County's community colleges, along with each of the 28 such 
public institutions in Florida, are required to assign one person to operate 
a follow-up system to trace their graduates. The systems are to seek feed- 
back data for curriculum revision. The intent is to base program changes 
and program additions on a clear demonstration of need. The state legis- 
lature is expected to appropriate approximately one million dollars in 
1975-76 to sponsor demonstration projects showing how follow-up data can be 
used in management information systems to guide program planning. 

Program Linking Devices . As explained above, our visit to Dade County 
was too short to 1 earn about al 1 the arrangements being used to make various 
elements of the school program resemble matching elements of the work place. 
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Two examples follow of what Is now being done In Dade County to 
give students at both ends of the ability spectrum a substantial exposure 
to the work place while they are still in school. 

1. One of the six geographic areas Into which the Dade County 
schools are divided sponsors a pilot Student LeadersUp Development Program 
for gifted high school students. Students are placed in public or private 
professional offices for 18 weeks, during which six to eight itinerant 
teachers for the gifted monitor their experiences. Students earn full 
credit toward graduation. The plan seems to be working well and may be 
expanded. Expansion will be easier in 1975-76, when all Dade County high 
schools will be open year-round. 

This new program is similar to another that has operated in Dade 
County high schools for approximately eight years. The Laboratory 
Research Program places approximately 125 talented science students in 
professional laboratories for a number of weeks. The Intent is both to 
expose the students to the realities of the world of work and to arouse 
their Interest in scientific careers. 

A similar but longer experience is available to students who do not 
intend to go to college and are Interested in obtaining paying jobs 
as soon as possible. 

2. The Job Entry Program is designed for high school students in 
their senior year who are Interested in going to work immediately after 
high school graduation or before. If a student and his teachers decide 
he would profit more from working full time in his last year than from 
being in school, he can take a paying job yet gain sufficient scholastic 
credit to graduate with his class at the end of the year. The program 
appeals primarily to students who have already had some vocational train- 
ing in high school. The school staff is expected to monitor the experience 
of each such student to make sure that it constitutes a learning opportunity, 
not exploitation of the student as an underpaid worker. 

Both these programs— the Student Leadership Development Program and 
Job Entry Program— represent a virtually complete Integration of the 
education and occupation settings for up to one year of high school, 
full time. 

Like all other school systems in Florida, Dade County participates 
in a state-initiated, state-funded program to supply vocational counseling 
to students who otherwise would not -get it. 

The Florida state legislature appropriates 8.7 million dollars each 
year in categorical funds to pay the salary of one occupational specialist 
for each 20 vocational education teachers in each county school system. 
The occupational specialists provide guidance to high school students 
interested in work, evidently to balance the traditional guidance counselor's 
attention to college-bound students. The program is supporting over 500 
occupational specialists in 1974-75. Each one must have at least two years 
of full-time paid work experience and must complete a training program 
supplied by the local district. Occupational specialists must be paid at 
least as much as classroom teachers, even though they need not have college 
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degrees. The program was begun in 1971 and given a five-year term ending 
in 1976-77, at which time it will be evaluated by the state legislature 
and its future determined* 

This is not actually a device for linking education institutions to 
occupations as defined in the conceptual framework used to guide this study* 
It is instead a linking device for individuals, intended to inform students 
about the relationship between their educational program and their occu- 
pational opportunities. However, the occupational specialist is expected 
to form and lead local advisory councils to get ideas for modifying the 
school program. Those occupational specialists who perform this function 
(some do and some do not) are in fact operating a communications device to 
inform the schools about job entry requirements and what these imply for 
school curriculums. 

A number of curriculum development projects under way at individual 
community colleges with or without the assistance of an outside agency are 
quite similar in purpose and procedure to a number of the state-level or 
multistate endeavors described earlier. While the two examples described 
below are not operating in Dade County, they represent the kind of activity 
that any community college in Florida might sponsor or adopt the results of. 
The examples also serve to demonstrate again the strong interest in perfor- 
mance-based instruction evident at many leading institutions in Florida. 

1. Florida Atlantic University is working with two public community 
colleges to develop performance-based training programs in several profes- 
sional fields. Initially, the project staff conducts a task analysis by making 
site visits to places where full-time professionals are at work. These 
detailed task descriptions are then converted into performance objectives, 
summarized into curriculum goals, and made the basis for follow-up procedures 
to determine whether graduates succeed in using what they were taught. 

2. The Hillsboro County Community College is now developing a 
competency-based instructional program in nursing, with the hope of expanding 
the approach to other fields later if it is successful. The project is 
directed specifically to the clinical portion of the training program and 

is seeking an adequate set of evaluation tools and procedures. The project 
engages faculty members, former students, and work supervisors from local 
hospitals in developing a set of input descriptions, needs analyses, 
competency descriptions, and output measures as the basis for a program 
design. The staff has turned to Educational Testing Service for assistance 
with the evaluation problems. 

General Observations about Linkages in Florida 

The data and the impressions we gained during our brief visit to Florida lead 
to the following observations, a number of which would doubtless be modi- 
fied if we had been able to stay longer and learn more. 

1. Legislative initiative on behalf of creating better education-to- 
occupation linkages is clearly evident. 

2. Legislative concern about holding state administrators accountable 
for the objectives and the success of job-trai7iing programs is equally evident. 
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3. The legislature has acted decisively and forcefully to raise 
standards for nonpublic postsecondary schools and colleges. The standards 
created by the tm new licensing boards appear to be effective in closing 
weak institutions. 

4. State-sponsored linkages and state-mandated local linkages appear 
to be potentially far stronger than locally initiated linkages. 

5. The legislature has supplied supplementary funding to local 
districts to operate specific programs favored by the legislature. 

» 

6. A number of the current and planned activities envision data- 
based management information systems to guide schools in linking themselves 
to the work place. 

7. The many local, regional, and state advisory councils could 
probably be made more effective if their several functions were spelled out 
and the councils were restructured and operated accordingly. 

8. Florida does not now exhibit the full range of possible state 
and local linkage arrangements that might be imagined. 

9. Almost every communications device and program linking device 
identified was addressed specifically to a vocational education or manpower 
training program. There were very few .examples of linkages between general 
academic or liberal arts curriculums and occupational settings. 

10. While a number of the communications devices (such as follow-up 
studies) were designed^to feed back data for program revision, not all 
devices with this potential were so designed. 

11. The community colleges constitute a particularly active fron- 
tier for building linkages. 

12. The widespread interest in performance-based instruction paves 
the way toward tight education-to-occupation connections. 

NEW JERSEY _ 

The time spent in New Jersey was used largely to interview state officials 
and individuals associated with statewide professional and business associ- 
ations. However, a brief supplementary trip to the Bergen County Conmunity 
College proved particularly useful in supplementing the information col- 
lected in Trenton. The linkages identified in New Jersey were similar in 
nature to many of those found elsewhere, but there were a number of note- 
worthy differences. 

State and Regional Linkages 

The New Jersey visit turned up a number of communications devices, some 
operated by government agencies and some by associations of employers. 
No examples of multi state linkages came to our attention during the visits, 
as had happened in other states. More time in New Jersey^probably would 
have revealed some examples. 
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Coninuni cations Devices^ The New Jersey Department of Higher Educa- 
tion uses two distinct and complementary communications devices to guide 
its disposition of the many requests for new programs it receives every 
year. The first is described below* 

The Office of Community Colleges in the Department of Higher 
Education refers new program requests to the Curriculum Coordinating 
Committee of the Council of Community Colleges, representing all such pub- 
licly supported institutions in New Jersey* The committee advises the 
office about establishing programs. If the office decides to initiate the 
requested training, it solicits the interest of all community colleges by 
mailing a notice. Most new offerings are pilot tested by one or two 
interested community colleges for a year before, the office recommends their 
adoption by others. 

To take a recent example, the New Jersey National Guard approached the 
office about arranging college credit for certain ongoing National Guard 
courses. Simultaneously, the guard wanted colleges to initiate certain new 
courses for the guardsmen. When the committee approved and three community 
colleges expressed interest, the courses were piloted and found satisfactory 
within one year. 

To take another example, the New Jersey section of the American Institute 
of Banking asked the office to allow community colleges to accredit and/or 
carry out some of the training then being conducted by the AIB. The AIB 
itself had already identified two prospective colleges. The office approved 
the arrangement once the Curriculum Coordinating Committee was Informed and 
gave its endorsement. 

In yet another case, a request from construction industry representatives 
for training in low-echelon management skills was approved through this pro- 
cedure, and industry representatives were invited to help design the courses. 

This arrangement allows the committee to judge the educational worth of 
requested courses as well as the chance that they will draw sufficient en- 
rollment. It also gives every college a chance to volunteer as a pilot test 
site and keeps it abreast of program requests emerging throughout the state. 
The training offered under such outside sponsorship has high practical 
utility. 

The second communications device supplements professional judgment with 
hard data: 

The Office of Master Planning and Research in the Department of Higher 
Education collects information on manpower demand whenever new program 
applications are submitted from two-year community colleges, four-year col- 
leges, graduate schools, or professional schools. The office collects data 
from the New Jersey Department of Labor, assembles national figures, and 
conducts its own surveys when relevant data are not on file. The office 
advises against approving the applications if there will not be sufficient 
demand for those completing the proposed sequence. The office was created 
in 1966 by legislative enactment growing out of a desire that higher 
education institutions in New Jersey spend public money in training students 
only for jobs that were actually available. While the office is effective 
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in preventing needless additions, the data it gathers have little influence 
on eliminating existing offerings, some of which continue for logistical 
and political reasons even though they are economically unsound* The 
function of the Office of Master Planning and Research in gathering and 
analyzing data centrally may be contrasted to the pattern used in Ohio by the 
Board of School and College Registration (described later) which relies on 
the applicant institution to prove that new programs are needed. While the 
New Jersey office does not rationalize all existing higher education pro- 
grams, it evidently helps suppress misguided growth impulses. 

The Office of Comnunity Colleges in the Department of Higher Education 
helps the public community colleges aid another unit of government, the 
State Civil Service. 

The office and the Civil Service agency work together to adjust Civil 
Service entry requirements as needed and to adjust community college exit 
requirements accordingly. The effect is a better match between the two. 
Civil Service personnel help community college staff design the curriculum 
and set exit standards. Thus graduates of approved programs have the benefit 
of being trained in curriculum content that Civil Service personnel have 
helped select. The linkage is thought to be effective. 

In addition to the data collected by the Department of Higher Education 
in Trenton, including data originated by the Department of Labor, the 
Department of Labor itself tries energetically to supply data to influence 
decisions made in the education sector. Three examples follow.. 

1. After an unsuccessful attempt to supply data to schools in the 
1960s, the Division of Planning and Research in the Department of Labor has 
just begun a new series of forecasts of occupational demands and job openings. 
The data are organized by city and county. One shortcoming is the lack of 
accompanying information on manpower supply. The information is intended 
primarily for the Division of Vocational Education in the Department of 
Education and for the Department of Higher Education. Reports are' to be 
mailed to all secondary and postsecondary school libraries. No formal means 
have been chosen for interpreting the implications of the data for training 
programs or for transmitting these implications to state officials. 

2. The Department of Education requires school districts in every 
county to form County Career Education Coordinating Committees. Department 
of Labor staff serve as technical advisers to these committees. Some staff 
members, such as labor analysts, come from the research divisions in the 
department; others come from the employment services division. The intent 
is to make manpower demand statistics conveniently available on a county- 
by-county basis to guide local planning. 

3. The Department of Labor translates the official Occupational 
Handbook for New Jersey into a set of readable "occupational guides" 
concentrated on 100 occupations requiring only a limited level of education. 
In the past, the guides have been updated every four years, and 20 copies 
of each have been sent to each high school guidance department in the state. 
In the future, the guides will be modified to contain information on occu- 
pations appearing in the department's manpower forecasts. 



It appealed in New Jersey, as it had in Ohio and in other states. 
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that fully satisfactory techniques still do not exist for taking data 
available from the Department of Labor and putting it into the form most 
useful for modifying school programs. The labor department in each state 
has tried in the past, is experimenting in the present, and has laid plans 
to do better in the future. It appears that there are some fundamental 
problems in this transaction that have yet to be solved and that certain 
of the research and development projects now being mounted by the U.S. 
Department of Labor will be needed, to solve them. The problem may lie in 
the difficulty labor specialists and school curriculum specialists have in 
deriving implications from supply and demand data and from detailed job 
descriptions, although implications concerning which training programs to 
operate and what to include in their curriculums seem to be clear. The fact 
that the communications devices employed by the Department of Labor are now 
addressed to such school personnel as guidance counselors and librarians 
rather than being addressed to administrative officials and other institu- 
tional leaders may explain their current lack of impact. 

Two nongovernment agencies with a clear stake in occupational train- 
ing use their initiative in attempting to link education settings to 
occupation settings. One is the New Jersey Chamber of Commerce; the other is 
the New Jersey Manufacturers Association. 

In April of each year, the Chamber of Commerce invites about 30 faculty 
members from about 30 campuses to bring about 250 students to meet with about 
30 businessmen in a group of five-hour symposia. The companies pay for the 
event and provide speakers. The agenda is built around the results of a 
survey of students and faculty, asking them to identify three subjects on which 
they would like information from businessmen. The event has been carried on 
for about 10 years and is regarded as successful. 

For the past three year.s, the Chamber of Commerce has sponsored a 
program based on an idea supplied by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Intended 
to counteract anti -business student attitudes, the program brings business- 
men to high school and college campuses to discuss the economy, business, 
politics, and their relation to education. Eighteen companies in New Jersey 
supply businessmen to conduct the sessions. College programs are held in the 
afternoons or evenings; about 100 students ordinarily attend. High school 
programs are held after school; attendance varies. 

Both of these Chamber of Commerce activities arrange direct encounters 
between individual businessmen and individual professors and individual 
students. From what we observed in New Jersey and elsewhere, this particular 
device would be unlikely to precipitate significant changes in school and 
college programs. Thus the arrangement could be classified as an individual 
link rather than as an institutional link. It is true, certainly, that 
individual professors enjoy considerable autonomy in many institutions, 
especially at the graduate level, and that they would be free to modify what 
they teach to incorporate ideas from the seminars. It is equally true that 
they would have no obligation to do it and no new financial resources to 
help themselves do it. 

The New Jersey Manufacturers Association works in an entirely different 
way to improve education-to-occupation linkages. It works primarily in 
Trenton to influence legislative and administrative actions that would create 
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a better climate for New Jersey manufacturers, as by producing a 
trained labor force through the public school system. The two examples 
below illustrate the association's working style. 

In 1970 the Association's Education Committee learned about the 
Technology for Children Project then being conducted by the Division of 
Vocational Education in the Department of Education. The Association's 
Committee drew the governor's attention to the project, recommended its 
statewide adoption in all elementary schools, testified before the New 
Jersey state Vocational Advisory Council in support of the project, and 
prepared and published articles to arouse the support of its membership and 
the general public. Members of the association sit on local boards of 
education, local, county, and statewide vocational advisory committees, and 
other groups in which they can exert their influence in behalf of better 
education-to-occupation linkages. 

In 1972 the association persuaded the governor to issue an executive 
order creating an Advisory Council on Economics in Career Education to 
promote economic understanding by introducing more economic concepts to the 
school curriculum. The council advises both the Department of Education and 
the Department of Higher Education. The association asked the governor to 
issue his order because of its concern that the American free enterprise 
system was not being adequately covered in school curriculums. 

It is apparent that the efforts of the New Jersey Manufacturers 
Association are not directed toward building immediate linkages between 
individual schools and individual employers but rather toward influencing 
state policy positions that would lead in time to such linkages. The 
Association activities offer interesting examples of communications devices 
addressed to the most powerful levels of state government. It has access 
to a level of governmental machinery that has great power to modify school 
programs if aroused to do so. 

Individual Institution Linkages 

The New Jersey visits yielded a set of communications devices and a set of 
program linking devices used by individual school systems and colleges. 
The first set included advisory councils and follow-up studies; the second 
set Included employers helping with curriculum development and work 
experience for students. 

New Jersey, one of the most highly industrialized states in the 
nation, seemed to be an environment in which business and Industrial 
organizations were unusually energetic in reaching out to Influence school 
programs. It seemed true also that current local practice is closer to 
the aspirations of state offic^ials than we found elsewhere. The situation . 
may be attributable either to energetic local performance or to realistic 
attitudes by state officials. 

Communications Devices . As explained earlier, the secondary schools 
in every New Jersey county are obligated to form a County Coordinating 
Council, which serves as a planning unit. 

Each New Jersey County Coordinating Council is served by a County 
Coordinator employed by the Division of Vocational Education in the state 
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Department of Education. The coordinator collects manpower statistics, 
meets with employers, and interviews students to determine manpower 
demand in beauty culture, Fealth occupations, transportation, and other 
fields for which high school vocational education programs prepare workers. 
His findings go to his council, which frames a plan for adjusting the 
offerings of vocational high schools in the county to supply the needed 
manpower. The county plans are submitted to the Division of Vocational 
Education. The operation of the councils is regarded as effective. 

The placement of the county councils at an intermediate position be- 
tween local school districts and the state Department of Education may put 
them in an especially influential position. They are close enough to the 
local scene to collect data immediately relevant to local high school train- 
ing programs, and they are simultaneously obligated to file with the state 
authorities the plans they develop. This could work to give those plans the 
best combination of local reality and state auichority. 

New Jersey is rich with advisory councils. There are more than 3,000 
in the state. These include an advisory council for each separate occupational 
area in high school and community college programs, the County Coordinating 
Councils described above, councils associated with New Jersey *s four Area 
Vocational Technical Schools, a number of Industry-Education Councils (the 
one located in Woodbridge being a particularly strong example), and so on. 
They include advisory groups initiated by local and county Chambers of 
Commerce, of which the following are but two examples. 

1. The Eastern Union County Chamber of Commerce has an Interface 
Committee which brings together businessmen and school personnel to discuss 
the relationship between school programs and business enterprises in the 
area. 

2. The Princeton Board of Education determined from a local needs 
analysis that the high school principal and guidance counselors should 
maintain better contact with local employers. The mechanism chosen was to 
schedule a series of conversations with members of the Princeton Chamber of 
Commerce. A typical topic was the concern of the employers about a lack of 
worker motivation on the part of high school graduates who applied for local 
jobs • 

These two cases exemplify communications devices that are not tightly 
connected to upper levels in the authority structure of the schools. We 
gained the impression from these and many other examples that such connections 
increase the impact of the advice given. 

Work experience programs in New Jersey, as in other states, are led by 
part-time or full-time coordinators. Approximately 700 Cooperative Coordi- 
nators are located in high schools of all types t^froughout New Jersey. Each 
coordinator represents a single occupational cluster for which his high 
school prepares students. The coordinators serve as middlemen between the 
schools and the employers to match individual students to specific jobs. 
Moreover, they offer advice to their County Coordinating Council about manpower 
supply and demand and about what kinds of modifications in local high school 
programs would be desirable, on the basis of their substantial knowledge of 
employers' needs as well as students' abilities. 
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Some of the state officials interviewed in New Jersey expressed the 
opinion that work experience coordinators who have suitable academic 
credentials can be more influential in shaping high school programs than 
coordinators who lack such credentials. They said that a teacher chosen 
from one of the academic departments could be particularly influential in 
dealing with academic teachers who have had little work experience out- 
side the classroom* What the coordinator learned from serving on advisory 
councils of employers and supervising students in actual work sites could 
be more powerful in modifying academic programs to link them better to the • 
current and future job market* 

Follow-up studies in New Jersey high schools are not mandated by the 
state legislature, unlike the situation in Florida. Even so, some high 
schools in New Jersey do make follow-up studies of their graduates* State 
officials told us there is currently a positive climate for linking high 
schools to the world of work because high school administrators, counselors, 
and teachers realize that today's college graduates cannot always be sure of 
later employment* Thus they need information about the job market even while 
they are still in high school so that they can make better choices in 
college* Some follow-up studies collect data to inform high school academic 
teachers about which career fields the high school graduates entered after 
obtaining their college degrees* The information presumably can be useful in 
helping high school academic teachers relate the content of their subjects 
to career fields* 

Some New Jersey high schools conduct foUow-up studies "live," by 
having graduates of the previous year come back to talk to students in their 
English classes about the relation of high school studies to later educa- 
tion and employment* The graduates also meet with the faculty of academic 
departments to give their views on the adequacy and relevance of their high 
school courses. 

Like most community colleges in New Jersey, Bergen. Community College 
offers a number of terminal two-year training sequences designed to place 
graduates into immediate employment* (Like most of them, it also offers 
two-year general education transfer sequences*) And like most community 
colleges in New Jersey and in the other states visited, Bergen Community 
College has a strong community service outlook* The business and indus- 
trial segment of the community needs service from the college, needs it 
continuously, and is motivated and able to pay for it either through individual 
tuition or through employer-paid tuition* As would be expected, the com- 
bination of terminal sequences leading to employment and a decided community 
service outlook leads to the building of linkages between Bergen Community 
College and employers* The two complementary communications devices describad 
below illustrate how such linkages are built and maintained* 

Bergen Community College has established 15 Career Advisory Councils- 
one for each career area represented in the college offerings* Each 
council is made up of employers, and/or individual professional or technical 
workers associated with the career area* The councils meet four to five 
times per year to report on the job market, identify work experience sites, 
and review college curriculums* Some council members participate in the 
actual development of materials and the design of training activities, 
translating their advice into specific operational suggestions* The members 
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of the councils are nominated by the president of the college and are 
appointed by the board of trustees. Each council meets with and advises 
the administrative head of the career program for which it is appointed. 

The Bergen Community College Director of Institutional Research 
conducts an annual follow-up study of a sample of graduates. The sample 
is drawn so as to represent all areas of college preparation. The results 
of the follow-up study are presented to the dean of instruction and are 
shared with the president's cabinet consisting of all key administrators 
in the college. 

Both of these communications devices are connected to the highest 
levels of administrative authority in the college, which helps explain why 
course offerings and curricular sequences that fail to win {he endorsement 
of council members or graduates are less likely to be continued. The 
councils are regarded as very effective. Notable features of their operation 
include the fact that they are appointed by the president and the board of 
trustees, meet approximately every two months, and go beyond being miere 
communications devices to naming actual work experience sites for students 
and to help design training materials. In this sense, they serve as program 
linking devices, a valued function of advisory councils, as found in 
California, Florida, and Ohio. The college councils can thus be thought of 
as communications devices combined with program linking devices. 

The Community Services program at Bergen Community College has been 
created specifically to respond immediately to community training needs as 
they emerge. The training is short-term or long-term, formal or informal, 
daytime or nighttime, and for students of any age, education, or experi- 
ence—depending upon what will best meet community needs. As might be 
expected, the Community Services program is both sensitive and well con- 
nected to job market requirements in Bergen County and surrounding counties. 
Some of the communications devices it uses are described below. 

The Director of Community Services chairs an advisory committee con- 
sisting of local leaders in real estate, insurance, banking, and other 
occupational areas likely to have rapid shifts in manpower needs. If the 
advisory group identifies a need, the director moves quickly to. hire part- 
time faculty and open short-term, non-credit courses. Courses can be 
conceived, staffed, and begun within a few weeks after the need first 
surfaces. 

The Explorer Scouts in Bergen County conduct an annual survey of 
career interests on the part of students. The study is carried out in all 
high schools in the county, and the responses are reported by school and 
by career area. The results, useful in planning the Explorer Scouts program, 
are also useful to the Bergen Community College and the Community Services 
program in knowing what career areas are of potential interest to high school 
graduates when they become candidates for entry to the college. 

The Bergen Community College Community Services program conducts 
follow-up studies of its graduates. The studies are specifically designed 
to offer ideas for future Community Services courses. Most of the career 
areas in which Community Services training is offered— such as banking, 
construction, insurance, and real estate— are in a state of continuous change 
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because of new laws or administrative regulations from state and federal 
agencies as well as because of Intense competition among businesses In 
these fields. This means that workers require continuous upgrading 
simply to remain competent; It also means that they need training 
specifically designed to ready them for promotion to advanced jobs. The 
follow-up studies are designed to gather suggestions from former students— 
who are also currently employees--concern1ng training they need both to 
remain current and to prepare for advancement. 

What distinguishes these linkages Is their directness and purpose- 
fulness* That Is, the Community Services Advisory Committee consists of 
employers who can recommend their own employees for training; the Explorer 
Scouts' annual survey of job^ Interests can be translated directly Into 
course offerings because of the remarkable flexibility in the way Community 
Services are designed and administered; the follow-up study is not a matter 
of general curiosity about the well-being of the graduates but is instead 
intended to garner training ideas that would cause the graduates themselves 
to re-enroll as students. Such features also characterize the communications 
devices employed by proprietary schools in Ohio, as reported later. 

Officials in the, Office of Community Colleges in the Department of 
Higher Education in Trenton reported that tight linkages of the- kind main- 
tained by Bergen Community College, and specifically by the Community 
Services program, are not unusual in character, although they are especially 
well executed in practice. We were told that it is typical for the deans 
in various divisions to maintain close contact with the employers and 
professional groups in their own career areas. For example, the dean of a 
division training personnel in the allied health fields can be expected to 
maintain close communication with county medical societies and professional 
associations of nurses. 

Communications Devices Combined with Program Linking Devices . The 
Division of Vocational Education in the New Jersey Department of Education 
sponsors the operation of a computerized data bank to inform students and 
teachers about job opportunities and working conditions. This system is a 
communications device in the sense that students can use it to match the 
profile of their interests and abilities to job requirements and can locate 
actual job openings in the state; the system is a program linking device 
in the sense that high school faculties can use it to get up-to-date job 
descriptions as a basis for curriculum construction. 

The Computer Assisted Career Information System (CACIS) is a rather 
comprehensive data bank of employment information for the state. The 
computer has on file: (1) descriptions of career fields available in New 
Jersey, (2) names of New Jersey residents willing to serve as consultants 
about job opportunities and requirements in these career fields, (3) work 
sites for observing and talking with workers in these fields, (4) infor- 
mation on how and where to locate jobs in those fields. The information 
allows students to make better decisions about career choices and career 
training for themselves; it allows teachers and curriculum developers to 
prepare materials giving students realistic, up-to-date information about 
job opportunities and guides them in choosing instructional activities for 
training programs. CACIS has one central computer with terminals in all 21 
counties in the state. Terminals are usually based in comprehensive high 
schools so that all students and all faculty can use them. 
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Program Linking Devices ♦ The New Jersey visits turned up an 
interesting variety of program linking devices. We found examples of work 
experience for students--the most common program linking device identified 
during the visits to the four states—and we found others as well. 

One of the most distinctive was an arrangement in which the education 
system was merged completely with the occupation system: 

New Jersey's Thomas Edison College offers no courses. Instead, it 
locates and accredits company training programs meeting certain criteria 
and offers college credit to workers who enroll in them. The training takes 
place at the employers* work sites using employers' facilities and employers* 
personnel as trainers. Thomas Edison looks for programs that have value to 
the worker beyond the immediate job for which he is being trained by his 
employer. 

Programs like those accredited by Thomas Edison have solved the linkage 
problem by eliminating it. That is, there are no school personnel, no 
school curriculums, and no school facilities to be somehow linked to 
company personnel, company skill requirements, and company facilities. 
This kind of complete merger may arouse concern that the instruction is 
training rather than education, narrow rather than broad, of short-term 
rather than long-term value, perhaps useful as on-the-job training but 
not deserving of college credit. The same concern can be raised about 
many of the best-linked education programs we located, in the four states, 
even though few of them constitute the kind of complete integration of 
education and work sought by Thomas Edison. Whether some less integrated 
arrangement can give the combined advantages of broad training and practical 
application without the disadvantages of scholastic irrelevancy on the one 
hand, or transitory skill training on the other, merits careful thought in 
designing model linking systems in the larger endeavor of which this status 
study is but one part. 

Bergen Community College, as would be expected, yielded examples of 
program linking devices growing rather directly out of its unusually good 
communications devices, described earlier. The device described below has 
some of the advantages of using company personnel as teachers without using 
the full integration of every element of the training— personnel , content, 
and facilities--practiced by Thomas Edison College. 

Courses offered in the Community Services program of Bergen Community 
College are taught by part-time faculty. Community Services courses In 
fields such as banking, construction, insurance, and real estate must be 
completely current In order to be useful. The use of part-time faculty 
allows teachers to be added and dropped as necessary to keep up with changes 
in the job market and assures that all faculty have current information 
and relevant job experience in their specialties. For example, local bankers 
are employed as part-time instructors in courses designed to upgrade cur- 
rent bank employees. 

The structure and operations of the Bergen Community Services seem 
similar in some respects to those of the College of Journalism at Ohio 
State University, described later. In both cases, some attributes of a 
"closed system" are apparent. In the case of the Community Services program. 
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a local banker might appear as a member of the advisory council, be asked 
to assist in choosing content and materials for a course to train loan 
officers in banks, be employed as the instructor in the course, arrange 
for lean officers in his own bank to enroll, and be contacted in a follow-up 
study as an employer to evaluate the usefulness of the training. The 
example is entirely hypothetical , but the structural components and operating 
policies of the Comr,:unity Services Division would allow such a circular 
arrangement. 

New Jersey. public and .private institutions of higher education, like 
other such institutions across the nation, can take advantage of federal 
funds to arrange student work experience in local community agencies as 
described below- 

Title I of the Higher Education Act provides federal funds to support 
college students as interns in community service agencies. Interns can earn 
college credit. A number of New Jersey colleges take advantage of the 
opportunity to arrange internships for students majoring in political science, 
sociology, and other social sciences. A campus coordinator— usually an 
assistant to the president of the college— works with academic department 
heads to identify faculty volunteers willing to recommend students for intern- 
ships and grants course credit for their experience. 

While the HEA Title I internships are essentially work experience 
opportunities for students, the faculty contact with interns and their work 
sites in the typical New Jersey college can lead to changes in campus 
courses taught by the faculty if they want to relate the academic content to 
students \ field experiences. 

Funds from HEA Title I and from the Manpower Development and Training 
Act are combinsd to operate a special counseling service for veterans, as 
fol 1 ows : 

At five Outreach Counseling Centers in New Jersey, counselors contact 
veterans about their need for and interest in postsecondary training, then 
contact employers to locate or create apprenticeship opportunities for the 
veterans. Interested employers design and carry out apprenticeships with 
advice from officials in the. Department of Labor and the Department of Higher 
Education. Like all apprenticeships, the training combines practical class 
work with on-the-job experience. Approximately 400 veterans were enrolled 
in intefriships during 1973-74. 

General Observations about Linkages in New Jersey 

Our visits in New Jersey generated considerable information and yields 
the following observations. We offer them simply as our clearest over- 
all impressions. 

1. Both the state-reVel and the individual institutional linking 
devices employed by the public community college system in New Jersey are 
designed to keep them highly responsive to community training needs. 

2. Among those community training needs, the demands for trained 
manpower rank among the most impoHant, most clearly and specifically 
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articulated, and most sharply advocated. Both employers and individual 
workers seeking jobs and promotions ask for manpower training and are 
ready and willing to pay for it. Thus it is not surprising that the 
devices for linking community colleges to local job markets are direct 
and generally effective. 

3. Those devices include having employers serve on community 
college advisory councils, participate in designing courses, provide work 
experience sites, serve as partrtime faculty members, and participate in 
evaluation. 

4. The Office of Community Colleges in the Department of Higher 
Education uses a combination of professional judgment supplied by represen- 
tative community college administrators and hard data supplied by the 
department's Office of Master Planning and Research to decide whether to 
honor new program requests. These two arrangements, among their other 
purposes, serve to keep community college administrators in New Jersey 
informed about emerging requests for training throughout the state and offer 
them a chance to participate in running pilot trials of new courses. 

5. The way in which the Office of Community Colleges in the Department 
of Higher Edu'^^tion works directly with the state Civil Service system to 
adjust Civil ^ijrvice job entry requirements as needed and to adjust community 
college exit requirements accordingly is an unusually straightforward match- 
ing of job entry and school exit requirements. While Civil Service 
personnel also advise community college faculties on the design of training 
sequences, as is common with many other linking arrangements, few other 
linkages are built on such a deliberate matching of job entry and school 
exit requirements. 

6. Fully satisfactory techniques for putting Department of Labor 
manpower supply and demand data into a form useful to school faculties, 
curriculum specialists, and administrators do not now exist in New Jersey— 
or, indeed, in the three other states studied. The problem may lie in the 
data themselves or in the administrative or expert authority of the school ^ 
personnel to whom the data are sent. 

7. The Chamber of Commerce and the Manufacturers Association 
illustrate distinctly different approaches by business organizations 
interested in changing secondary and postsecondary school programs. 
While the Chamber of Commerce sponsors meetings of its members with groups 
of teachers and students, the Manufacturers Association deals with the 
governor and the state legislature. The Chamber of Commerce attempts to 
change the attitudes of individual teachers and students; the Manufacturers 
Association attempts to shape state educational policy. The differences 
arise partly from structural differences in the two organizations, in 

that the Chamber of Commerce is essentially a federation of local units 
while the Manufacturers Association is a centralized organization supported 
by major manufacturers and has no local network equivalent to that of the 
Chamber of Commerce. There are apparent strengths and weaknesses in both 
approaches. 

8. The highly industrialized character of the state is reflected in 
the energetic way in which business and industrial organizations reach out 
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toward the schools and in the way public community colleges reach out in 
return. 

9. The linkages maintained by schools with employers seemed to 
be in close harmony with the expectations of state officials, unlike 
other states, where state officials wanted schools to go well beyond 
current practice. The situation may be traceable to energy at the local 
level or to the realism of state officials. 

10. The intermediate position of the County Coordinating Councils- 
located halfway between the state and local governments and controlled 

by both— may give their planning the best combination of local reality 
and commitment along with state supervision and authority. 

11. The state is extraordinarily well-endowed with advisory councils, 
the most powerful of which supply information to well -placed school authori- 
ties and the most helpful of which participate in operating the programs 
they advise. • 

12. Follow-up studies are not a major linking device at either 
secondary or postsecondary schools in the state, perhaps because of a lack 
of state initiative. 

13. The best education-to-occupation linkages in the state connect 
school courses so tightly to job requirements that they may merit criticism 
as being narrow job-specific training of transitory value rather than 
being more genuinely educative. How to design programs that are linked to 
but not dominated by labor market requirements and that are broad enough to 
be of value over the long-term yet also be useful in the current market ii 
a problem to which New Jersey offers an interesting range of solutions. 

14. The best linked institutions have some of the characteristics of 
"closed systems" in that a set of cyclical community service/community 
support arrangements tends to create a system that— perhaps quite desirably— 
is self -perpetuating. 

15. A substantial number of the linking devices' currently used by 
New Jersey secondary school vocational education programs can be traced to 
the initiative and the leadership of the Division of Vocational Education in 
the Department of Education. The rich array of local advisory councils, 
the county coordinating councils, and the state advisory council as well 

as the activities of the Cooperative Coordinators and the operation of CACIS 
can be attributed in whole or in part to the work of the Divisipvi of 
Vocational Education. 

OHIO 

Visits to state agencies at the state capital in Columbus and trips to the 
Ohio State University, the University of Cincinnati, and the Cincinnati 
Public Schools revealed a pattern of fairly active cooperation among state 
agencies and a pattern of rather aggressive linkage building by professional 
schools in the universities. Many but not all the linkages were replicas 
of those found in the other states. 
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Stete and Regional Linkages 

As in other states, the visits to Ohio identified a number of state and 
regional' cownuni cations devices, a proposed combination commum cations 
device and program linking device, and a number of actual and PO^ntiai 
iS^titutionSl accrediting arrangements that tighten education-to-occupation 

linkages. 

Communications Devices . Under the 1968 Amendments to the Federal 
Vocati onal Educatbn Act. eac h state is obligated ^,'!;!"f«:" f^.^J^.^P? J^J^ 
advisory mechanism to guide its plans for spending federal vocational funds. 

The Ohio State Advisory Council on Vocational Education is comprised 
of 23 members appointed by the state education agency. JJ^ council main- 
tains a close working relationship with the Division of Vocational Education 
in the agency. The council's recommendations, many of which have been 
iScepted. are based in part on the research it carries out. Approximately 
$35!oOO of its $105,000 annual budget is spent for research contracted to 
outside agencies. In addition to its subcommittee on ["earch and evaluation, 
which guides the spending of these funds, the council has another subcom- 
mittee on legislation and information, and another on programs and planning. 
Sn the whole! the council appears to be effective. Respite an occasiona 
observation that some of its members serve as figureheads J^*!" " 

active Darticipants and despite occasional feelings on the part of some 
?SulJ?l Srs that their advice does not have the full impact it should. 

Cooperation among state agencies is initiated by the governor as well 
as by the agencies themselves. The two examples below illustrate both kinds. 

1. The Ohio Department of 'Development in the Office of the Jovernor 
is responsible for promoting business and industrial f PJ"^;" ?" J? * 
It has an understandably high interest in planning and promoting vocational 
and technical education. The Department of Development brings together the 
Jarious state agencies concerned with vocational and technical education and 
SSrd?nates their activities. It deals with the division of Vocati^^^ 
Education in the state education agency, the Bureau o^^^P^J^Jji/^r^J"'^' 
the Bureau of Employment Rehabilitation, the Department Welfare, jnd 

the Board of Regents. A special interest of the Department of Development is 
Lnpo2ert°rIin?ng conducted with CETA funds, an activity of direct concern 
to the Department of Labor and the Department of Education. 

2. -An elaborate pattern of cooperation linking both state and local 
units of the Department of Education and the Bureau of ^Plo^^ent Services 

i2 now in its second year. Ohio has been divided into a number of vocational 

u2a?iin fanning districts responsible for coordinating programs n^hi h 
schools in their geographic areas. The local Bureau of Employment Services 
p^ofects local manpower demand statistics and sends these to the state 
Ku of Employment Services. The state bureau forwards the data to the 
Deoartment of Education Division of Vocational Education, which sends them 
'Sntofhe vocational education planning districts. The district then calls 
local vocational educators into workshops tostudy the statist^" jnd what 
thev imply for changes in local programs, supplies the data to local 
Scit S eSIcation advisory councils as well as to the advisory councils 
for the planning districts themselves, and works in other ways to link 
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educational programs to occupational settings. Although still in its 
early stages, the device seems particularly effective for long-range 
planning and has already created a desirable spirit of cooperation among 
state and local personnel in the education and employment agencies. 

Three kinds of Ohio organizations--two units of state government 
and one trade association—publish information about educational and job 
opportunities. All three publications are actually linking devices for 
individuals rather than for institutions, given the definitions appearing 
in the conceptual framework used to guide this study. However, they 
serve to illustrate the sources of sponsorship for information relating 
education and occupation. Moreover, it is easy to imagine how the data 
supplied to individuals through the three devices listed below could be 
presented to institutions in such a way that their curricular implications 
became quite clear. 

1. The Division of Guidance and Testing of the Department of 
Education publishes and distributes to every guidance counselor in every . 
high school in the state a ''notebook series" of publications describing 
all available avenues for high school graduates within Ohio. This series 
includes (1) a directory of college openings, (2) a listing of appren- 
ticeship programs available with most employers, and (3) a directory of 
occupational sources and vocational education opportunities available 
through public, private, and proprietary postsecondary schools/ Listings 
are limited to opportunities available within the state. The notebook 
series is reported; to be somewhat effective, depending upon the use made 
of it by individual guidance counselors in local high schools, where 
practice varies widely. The series has been published for about three 
years . 

2. Every three months the Ohio Department of Labor distributes 
3,000 copies of fact sheets entitled "Labor Market Information." The 
sheets describe the shortage occupations and the surplus occupations in 
each county and for the state as a whole. The sheets are sent primarily 
to vocational guidance counselors in local high schools. Printed since 
1965, the sheets are intended to help local schools adjust training pro- 
grams so that the supply of trained manpower meets the demand for it in 
the geographic areas of the state. The sheets are mailed to guidance . 
counselors by district offices of the State Employment Service, a division 
of the Department of Labor. The sheets are said to be not very effective 
in causing schools to modify their programs. 

3. The Ohio State Council of Retail Merchants prepared and distrib- 
uted to high school guidance counselors and high school students a very 
attractive brochure describing the" various jobs available in retailing: 
e.g., management, sales, display, advertising, etc. The brochures are 
said to be not very effective in arousing the interest of students in 
retailing careers or in causing schools to expand training programs. 
Thousands of brochures have gone undistributed. 

The data are too limited to constitute a substantial pattern, but 
they certainly suggest an observation. If the communications device is 
directed to a school official with low administrative authority and with* 
limited claims to expertise in curriculum and program design, it is not 
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likely to cause a change in the school program. It appears that a 
communications device does not have the power to create actual education-to- 
occupation program linkages unless the communication is directed to a 
level of the institution where there is sufficient administrative or 
expert authority to alter school course offerings to match job market infor- 
mation. Linking devices for individuals like the three described above 
provide guidance counselors with information intended to help individual 
students. Since they are addressed to counselors, they do not have the 
power to change school programs. 

Follow-up studies are commonplace in Ohio, as they are in the other 
three states. We found little evidence to demonstrate that such studies 
result in modified school programs. This may be a direct outgrowth of the 
fact that follow-up studies are ordinarily initiated, designed, and con- 
ducted by guidance counselors rather than sponsored by officials with 
higher administrative authority or greater curriculum knowledge. It is not 
clear whether the results of the typical study are used by the counselor ^ 
to improve the advice given to students about what their futures hold or 
whether the results are analyzed and reported so that their implications for 
modified courses and new programs are made clear to administrative officials 
and instructional leaders. So far as we could ascertain, the former rather 
than the latter is the case. 

Follow-up studies are potentially as useful to community colleges 
as to any other educational institutions. The Chancellor of the Ohio 
Board of Regents and the Vice Chancellor for Two-Year Campuses recently 
contracted with an out-of-state firm to survey employers* satisfaction with 
the graduates of various public community colleges in Ohio. With that 
study in hand, the Chancellor and the Vice Chancellor would like to under- 
take a longitudinal study of community college graduates. The study would 
collect information not only on initial placement, but on career changes, 
job promotions, and job transfers over a period of years. The basic 
purpose would be to determine the value of different educational inputs in 
the community college program. Both the cross-sectional study already 
completed and the longitudinal study under consideration are clearly in- 
tended to guide changes in community college programs rather than to serve 
individual students seeking placement. And the studies have the kind of 
high-level administrative sponsorship that could give the results genuine 
impact. 

Comnunications Devices Combined with' Program Linking Devices . The 
Ohio Board of Regents has plaiced in its budget for next year a request for 
funds to create a new way of linking public higher education institutions 
to occupational settings. As with the two kinds of follow-up studies 
described above, ,this proposal comes from the Chancellor and the Vice 
Chancellor. If approved by the state legislature, it could have a decided 
impact on the institutions governed by the Regents. 

The Board of Regents has requested funds to employ 35 "technical job 
developers" to be regionally located and to serve the several higher educa- 
tion institutions within their regions. The individual employed as a 
technical job developer would assess employer needs, translate these into 
changes needed in training programs, and arrange work experience at employer 
sites for college and university students. 
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State Accreditation of Schools and Colleges , The visits to Ohio 
turned up a near-perfect linkage arrangement, combining a communications 
device sensitive to a changing job market with other devices for making 
immediate adjustments in both the course content and the graduation 
standards of educational institutions. It has been tested in use over a 
number of years, and it works. 

The Ohio Board of'Nursing Education and Nurse Registration was 
established in 1956 through legislative enactment. It is an arm of the 
state government charged with systematizing the training and education of 
nurses and linking that training to the needs of the job market. Every 
institution training nurses must have its program approved by the board. 
The board requires that a minimum number of hours (36 hours on the average) 
of the instruction be conducted in clinical settings. The board actually 
arranges the clinical experiences for the educational institutions by 
working with a variety of hospitals, public health agencies, clinics, 
nursing homes, etc. Both the sending and the receiving institutions 
participate in reviewing the clinical curriculum. In addition to establish! 
curriculum standards.fpr institutional accreditation, the board establishes 
licensing standards for graduates of the program. 

The operations of the Ohio Board of Nursing Education and Nurse 
Registration constitute a remarkable demonstration of linking principles 
in action. The following points are especially noteworthy: 

1. The board is composed of members of the nursing profession. 
Institutions as well as associations of individuals are represented in its 
membership. 

2. The board reviews and approves the education and training cur- 
riculum of every institution preparing nurses in the state, giving it 
monopoly control over programs. 

3. The board sets licensing standards for individual nurses, giving 
it monopoly control over the source of manpower supply. 

4. The board sets school exit requirements so that they are 
virtually identical to job entry requirements. What it takes to graduate is 
exactly what it takes to get a job. 

5. The board operates in a sellers* market. That is, every graduate 
finds a job. This situation can work to make nursing programs attractive to 
colleges and universities since their graduates are guaranteed employment: 

in their professional fjeld, and it can work to make the programs attrac- 
tive to indjviduals for the same reason. 

6. Not satisfied with simply setting standards for clinical 
training— the portion of the program in which the tightest lin'xayes between 
the education setting and the occupation setting can be built, th3 portion 
in which the actual practice of the profession is taught—the board actually 
arranges the clinical experience with hospitals and other medical institu- 
tions. 
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7. A11 necessary conmunlcatlons devices and program linking 
devices are operated centrally by the board itself. 

8, The board operates with the full authority of the state government. 

There is no wonder that the board is regarded as very effective in 
accomplishing its mission. Virtually any linking arrangement built on the 
same principles ought to work about as well. 

There are other arrangements in Ohio that are also regarded as being 
very effective, even though they constitute only a partial application of 
the linking principles so convincingly demonstrated by the Board of Nursing. 
Those two cases are described below. 

1. Acting out of the same kind of interest in consumer protection 
that motivated the Florida legislature to create its two boards governing 
independent schools and colleges, the Ohio legislature in 1970 established 
the Board of School and College Registration. The board registers and 
approves all secondary and proprietary institutions — business, technical, 
and trade, whether they operate through classroom teaching or through 
correspondence and home study. A proprietary school losing its accredi- 
tation from the board must close. Moreover, institutions must register with 
the board any new program they wish to establish. Applications for new 
programs must be accompanied by firm evidence that the job market will 
absorb the new trainees, as shown by actual surveys. The board works closely 
with professional associations like the Ohio Bar Association to establish 
standards for new training programs such as those for paralegal aides. The 
board consists of representatives of proprietary institutions plus the Ohio 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Chancellor of the Board of 
Regents. It is said to be very effective. 

It is obvjous that the principles that work for the Board of Nursing 
work for the Board of School and College Registration. The communication 
device addresses its information to a group powerful enough to use it; 
decisions are made on the basis of actual hard evidence about job market 
needs; the board has monopoly control over all proprietary institutions, 
secondary and postsecondary; those institutions are absolutely dependent 
on the board for survival; it operates as an arm of the state of Ohio. 
It should work. It does work. 

The other example is a communications device with ample power to have 
its cormuni cations heeded. While it is not a direct creature of the Ohio 
legislature, it is operated by the Ohio Department of Education. The 
description follows. 

2. PRIDE is the acronym for the Program Review for Improvement, 
DeviJiopment, and Expansion of secondary school vocational education in Ohio. 
The Division of Vocational Education sponsors a review of every public 
secondary vocational school once every five years, with follow-up visits 

to make sure that the institution has adopted recommendations made during 
the review. Review instruments are developed by the division staff, and 
administered by local vocational educators, and the findings are re- 
viewed by teams of 7 to 10 members representing business, labor, parents, 
students, graduates, school administrators, vocational educators, and the 
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public. PRIDE examines vocational education, adult education, guidance, 
and administration. Initiated by the division in 1969,. PRIDE is said to 
be so effective that 85 percent of its recommendations are adopted by 
schools within one year following a review. 

While the PRIDE design does not seem to differ appreciably from 
procedures used by school and college regional accrediting associations, 
PRIOE visiting committees are composed of individuals having high credi- 
bility with local vocational educators, and PRIDE is backed up by the 
authority of the state government. Moreover, it operates in vocational 
education, a field in which state and local personnel are linked finan- 
cially as well as by a common set of values and a spirit of mutual professional 
respect and friendship. These elements give the vocational system a hier- 
archical character that strengthens PRIDE*s influence. 

When we met with officials of the Ohio section of the North Central 
Accrediting Association, two ideas came under discussion as future possi- 
bilities for the association: 

1. School/business cooperation as a criterion for accreditation was 
proposed as one possibility. We considered the pros and cons of having 
high School evaluation and accreditation require that schools maintain 
formal relationships with employers and operate such activities as ex- 
changes of teachers and workers and work experience programs for students. 

* 

2. The employability of graduates as a criterion for accreditation 
was proposed as another possibility. We debated the advantages and dis- 
advantages of requiring accrediting committees to determine whether high 
school graduates are equipped to enter the world of work and whether they 
succeed in the work they enter. 

The suggestions are interesting particularly for two reasons. The 
first is that they would apply the power of an accrediting association to 
improving education-to-occupation linkages. The second is that they fail 
to apply the full array of principles observed by the Ohio Board of Nursing. 

Individual Institution Linkages 

State officials in Ohio supplied a number of examples of linkages created 
by individual schools and colleges. Some of them were communications 
devices, the best examples being ways proprietary schools keep in touch 
with what employers want. Others ware program linking devices, most of the 
examples being work experience programs in both secondary and postsecondary 
institutions. 

It seemed to us, as it had in the other states, that typical local 
practice in Ohio lags well behind the highest ambitions of state officials 
for what education-to-occupation linkages shguld be. 

Communications Devices . The director of every local high school 
vocational education program must file with the state Division of Voca- 
tional Education a plan for using a local advisory council as a condition 
of receiving state financial aid. As a consequence, the use of such 
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councils is widespread* 

There are 621 school.- districts in Ohio. Over 320 of these districts 
reported using a total of ijiore than 1 ,500 advisory councils during 1974-75. 
The largest number of counfcils advised on high school trade and industrial 
programs (667), and the second largest number advised on business and 
office education (269). Tfie councils are charged with assessing local 
needs for vocational education, recommending curriculum standards and 
equipinent, arousing community support for vocational education at the local 
level , and arousing support for vocational education legislation at the 
state level. The best councils are said to be those whose members help 
with the actual operation of the local program, as by offering work 
experience to students and helping them find jobs upon graduation. Most 
advisory councils are judged to be effective; the best are judged to be 
very effective. 

It was evident in Ohio as elsewhere that the best advisory councils 
serve not only as communication devices to acquaint schools with the job 
market but in fact suggest how the school program should be modified to 
meet the market and even go beyond that to help operate the program. This 
is tantamount to saying that unless a communication device changes the 
local program,its value is limited. It seems clear that the councils judged 
best in Ohio are those that not only give advice on how the school program 
should be amended but in fact execute their advice by helping operate the 
program. 

The political functions of advisory councils were perhaps more apparent 
in Ohio than elsewhere, but the constituency-building function of the 
councils has been widely noted as a distinguishing feature of the voca- 
tional education system. While the procedure is essentially communications, 
the effect is to build a positive climate of support for vocational education. 
As pointed out earlier, generating political support and offering teclmical 
assistance are functions that might be best performed by different individ- 
uals, and the advisory councils might be constituted accordingly. 

Ohio conwunity colleges use advisory councils, but the relationship 
of the councils to the programs they advise is not as close as in high 
school vocational sequences. 

Each public community college is required by the Board of Regents to 
establish for each terminal curriculum an advisory council composed primar- 
ily of individuals working in the related occupational field. The councils 
meet twice a year to review the college curriculum, the teaching pro- 
cesses used, and evidence on the skills of the graduates. Most councils 
do not actually visit classrooms, laboratories, and shops and do not have 
direct contact with the faculty and students. The councils are reported to 
be somewhat effective in causing changes. in school exit requirements and 
in the curriculums. In addition to the councils for each community college, 
there is a statewide advisory council for public community colleges 
representing labor, business, and educators. 



It is clear that the advisory councils for community coljeges are 
communications devices without power to mandate program changes and with 
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little opportunity to help operate programs. The opposite is true for high 
school vocational education advisory councils, although they cannot mandate 
their wishes directly but must move indirectly by influencing the local 
board of education, or refusing to supply work experience sites, or refusing 
to employ local high school graduates. Councils for high schools are 
positioned to have a symbiotic relationship with them, whereas councils for 
community colleges are not so well positioned. These differences perhaps 
account for high school councils being considered more effective. 

We found four examples of the ways proprietary schools connect them- 
selves to employers. What is striking about the examples is the simplic- 
ity and directness of the communications device and the ease with which data 
can be translated into program changes. The directness of communication be- 
tween proprietary school s_and employers— one might say the narrowness of 
that communication— reflects the fact that proprietary schools are training 
individuals for paid employment. They are not training them for unpaid 
careers, and they are not offering them a broad-gauged education. Their 
intentions are short term rather than long term. A program that guarantees 
students immediate jobs upon graduation is better than one that guarantees 
them agility in coping with a changing job market over a decade or two. 

1. The Westside Institute of Technology in Cleveland thought there 
might be a need for training currently employed adult workers in instru- 
mentation skills because of the rapid growth in the use of instruments 

to control production processes in local manufacturing plants. But before 
establishing the program, Westside surveyed Cleveland employers, asking 
whether they needed workers with such skills. Only when the employers 
reacted favorably did Westside offer the courses. At present, all students 
enrolled are full-time employees in Cleveland manufacturing plants. 

2. The Northwestern Business School and Technical Center in Lima 
turned to local business and trade associations in 1972 when it needed 
help in designing a new automative repair curriculum. The faculty visited 
all new car dealers and automotive repair shops, asking for advice and 
inviting selected individuals to become members of the Northwestern advi- 
sory board. The businessmen gave advice on the school curriculum and 
facilities and have since made it standard practice to refer all prospec- 
tive employees and current employees to Northwestern for training and 
upgrading. School exit requirements at Northwestern match job entry 
requirements in Lima automobile repair shops. 

3. . The Career Academy in Columbus employs both a medical doctor and 
a doctor of dental surgery not only to review the Academy's training, 
programs for health paraprofessionals but also tooffer appropriate courses 
upon occasion. 

4. One proprietary postsecondary school in Cincinnati recently arranged 
a full-scale review of its paraprqfessional training in banking by the 

Ohio Bankers Association toNmake certain that it was teaching all the 
things— and only the things— that bankers wanted their new employees to be 
able to do. The curriculum was modified as a result. Periodic reviews are 
planned for the future. 
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Comnuni cations Devices Combined with Program Linking Devices, 
Two professional schools at the Ohio State University offered rich 
examples of linkages that include both communications devices and pro- 
gram linking devices. 

The College of Administrative Science has engaged during the past 
five years in a range of activities to link itself to various businesses 
and industries in Ohio. Those include (1) an annual faculty lunch with 
corporate recruiters to exchange ideas, (2) an annual banquet to honor the 
25 top graduates of the college, (3) the appointment of a business adviser 
and counselor to work with the college, (4) the appointment of a businessman- 
in-residence to teach a course and counsel students, (5) faculty employment 
in business or industry for a quarter of the academic year, and (6) projects 
conducted by faculty and students to solve problems faced by individual 
companies. The college finances all programs except the annual banquet, 
which is paid for by cooperating companies. The pattern, of activities is 
regarded as being somewhat effective in accomplishing its purposes. 

The College of Journalism engages in a number of activities thought 
to be very effective in linking the college program to the realities of 
journalism as a profession. Three activities merit special mention: (1) a 
minimum of three faculty members meet for lunch with each company recruiter 
who visits the campus, not only to recommend students for employment but 
to get the recruiter's ideas about what skills employers want in their new 
workers; (2) every student spends a minimum of two academic quarters on 
the staff of the campus newspaper or radio station (or an equivalent 
assignment )V operations that are so large that the work experience closely 
resembles what the student will find when he takes a job after graduation; 
(3) the college placement office not only helps students locate jobs but 
conducts follow-up studies to trace their success. The design of the 
college program and the relationships it maintains with employers come fairly 
close to being a "closed system" in which graduates become employers who 
hire future graduates and recommend students for the college. 

Program Linking Devices . Every program linking device we identified 
in Ohio was a work experience program in which students left the school 
part time or full time for paid employment and received academic credit 
toward graduation for the time spent. 

Work experience is scheduled at the end of terminal education pro- 
grams to help the student make the transition from school to work. Because 
terminal occupational preparation programs are available in high schools, 
in community colleges, in four-year colleges, and in graduate institu- 
tions, work experience programs occur in all such institutions. Thus one 
high school student will be experiencing full-time paid employment as the 
vocational capstone to his general education in the same year that a 
medical school student will be experiencing full-time paid employment as 
the vocational capstone to his general education. 

Work experience is a halfway house between school, and work. It is 
employment at a work site under periodic supervision by-school personnel. 
It is full-time work with academic credit. It is productive labor with 
learning as its purpose; it is learning with useful goods and services as 
its result. It is the ultimate integration of the education setting and 
the occupation setting. Thus it is the ultimate- education-to-occupation 
linkage. This helps explain its venerable age: work experience has been 
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used as a combined teaching device, transition device, and productive 
device for thousands of years. 

Below are some current examples from Ohio. 

The Ohio State Council of Retail Merchants encourages its members 
to work through local associations and local Chambers of Commerce to 
cooperate with high school business education and distributive education 
teachers in arranging work stations for students in local retail stores. 
Most of the jobs available are for sales clerks. The council regards the 
work experience as very effective in giving students practical acquaint- 
anceship with the realities of retailing. 

The Occupational Work Awareness program enrolls about 7,000 14-15-year- 
olds in intensive work experience. Ohio child labor laws are waived so that 
students can take jobs. The program appeals particularly to students with 
extremely low academic interests and aptitudes. OWA coordinators must have 
had at least one year of full-time paid work experience in an occupation 
other than teaching in addition to having had classroom teaching experience. 
Training for coordinators is available in-service from Bowling Green, Kent 
State, and Ohio State universities. 

Antioch College, Cincinnati Technical Institute, Cleveland State 
University, and the University of Cincinnati are only four of the Ohio -two- 
year and four-year institutions that typically offer paid work experience 
as a significant part of their programs. Campus study is usually inter- 
spersed with work. The work may be either in fields related to a student's 
major academic concentration or in other fields that broaden his or her 
general base of experience. 

It is customary for four-year colleges in Ohio to provide for an 
internship or practicum in the year prior to graduation in such professional 
fields as elementary and secondary teaching, public administration, social 
work, and so on. Students are placed in professional job sites under the 
periodic supervision of a college faculty member. The student first 
observes and then performs professional tasks. The experience is thought 
to be only somewhat effective, largely because the amount of time devoted 
to actual professional practice is limited, the experience comes late in 
the instructional program, and the work experience does not relate directly 
to campus courses taken before, during, or after the work experience. 

The Career Dynamics Center at the University of Cincinnati is a 
central clearing house through which students in such professional schools 
as architecture, business administration, and engineering can obtain paid 
experience in their professional fields. The center is organized into two 
divisions: the Career Relations division and the Professional Practice 
Division. The four full-time faculty members in the first provide guidance, 
counseling, and career information to students. (All students enrolling 
in the Cooperative Program must take at least one course in -Early Career 
Planning.) The 10 full-time faculty members in the second division 
establish and maintain suitable work experience sites. They place students 
in jobs, review evaluation reports from employers, and meet with returning 
students for debriefing. The Cooperative Program dates from 1906. The 
program is said to be effective for students. 
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General Observations about Linkages in Ohio 

We offer these general Impressions about the linkages now in use and 
planned for the future in Ohio. 

1. Cooperation among government agencies concerned with manpower 
supply and demand and with manpower training is evident. 

2. The governor's concern for coordinated attempts to keep manpower 
supply and demand in balance is also evident. 

3. The institutional accrediting boards created by the legislature 
are particularly effective in linking proprietary and highly specialized 
vocational training programs (such as nursing) to the requirements of the 
job market. 

4. State-mandated linkages exert a strong influence on local practice. 

5. Follow-up studies are, not used for their full pbtlrtffar'in feeding 
back data to institutional leaders to guide program modification. 

6. Communications devices work better when the advice is directed 
to institutional leaders. 

7. Communications devices work better when they are part of a larger 
machinery for translating their findings into program changes. 

8. Some linkage systems are so well designed that it is possible to 
derive linkage principles by examining them closely. 

9. Linking arrangements backed up by state authority seem particu- 
larly effective. 

10* Proprietary schools are tightly, if narrowly, linked to job markets. 

11. The advisory councils judged to be best in Ohio are those that not 
only give advice but actually execute that advice by helping operate the 
program. 

12. Advisory councils for high school vocational programs have a 
symbiotic relationship with those programs which community college advisory 
councils lack. 

13. Advisory councils for high school vocational programs help main- 
tain a favorable political support environment for those programs at both 
local and state levels. 

14. Many professional schools link themselves in one way or another 
to employers and try to provide their students with work experience. The 
experience is most effective when the work site is either hand-picked by 
the professional school or actually operated by the professional school, 
when it occupies a substantial portion of the student's program, when it 
begins early and parallels classroom instruction, and when it is closely 
related to classroom work. 
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15. Work experience is the ultimate education-to-occupation linkage 
inasmuch as it represents the ultimate integration of the education setting 
and the occupation setting. 

16. Work experience is the most popular program linking device. 

17. Advisory councils are the most popular communications device. 



Chapter 4 
SURVEY ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 



This section contains a somewhat more detached view of the state-by-state 
findings and the general observations reported in the previous section. 
Those findings and observations are here analyzed and interpreted and 
related to the conceptual framework for the study. The ideas presented 
in this section go beyond the survey findings, extending the thinking 
underlying the framework itself. 

This section deals with four topics: (1) a mismatch between the 
focus of the survey and the way schools actually use linking devices, (2) 
institutional settings for linking devices, (3) a way of analyzing and 
profiling communications devices, and (4) a way of analyzing and profiling 
program linking devices. 

Focus of Survey Did Not Match Focus of Schools 

As explained earlier under "Survey of Current Linkages," the survey was 
designed on the assumption that links for institutions (point 7 in Chart 3) 
are addressed to the interface of the education system with the occupation 
system and are intended to adjust school exit requirements (point 3) to 
match job entry requirements (4). The findings did not bear out that assump- 
tion. Instead, the findings indicate that schools actually use communications 
devices to keep themselves informed about job entry requirements (4) and 
working conditions (5) in various occupations and then use program linking 
devices, which arrange the elements of the school (2) to resemble working 
conditions (5). 

This pattern leads us to make two observations: 

1. Schools bypass the problem of specifying school exit requirements 
in terms of what knowledge, skills, attitudes, and values graduates would 
need to have in order to enter jobs and succeed in them. 

2. Instead, schools adopt some or all of the characteristics of 

the workplace as their means for producing the unspecified knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and values. 

School Exit Requirements Not Expressed As What Graduates Must Know, Do, 
and Feel . Schools do not customarily specify in any detail the knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, and values their students must have in order to graduate. 
Such attributes are usually described only in general terms, are hoped for 
rather tTian riecessarfly fxpectecl, and iare^iittende'd rather thaTi guaranteed. 
Graduation requirements are usually expressed instead in terms of the experi- 
ences students must undergo while they are in the institution--how long they 
must stay, what courses they must take, and so on. The merits and short- 
comings of this choice have been fully and ardently debated by the advocates 
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and opponents of "performance-based" education. 

Of course, the knowledge and skills and attitudes and values students 
possess are measured by their teachers in course after course, time and 
time again throughout their school careers* Nevertheless, most institutions 
do not require students to pass a comprehensive final examination or other- 
wise demonstrate that they can perform as intended before being given a 
certificate of graduation* Comprehensive examinations are more likely to be 
required for admission to school than for exit from school* 

It has been widely observed that diplomas and degrees certify what 
students have experienced rather, than what they have learned* It is true 
that some of the most interesting experimentation currently under way in 
schools and colleges takes the form of performance-based instruction and 
credit by examination rather than credit by experience. Nevertheless, even 
these experiments— there are many of them—are usually addressed to small 
segments of instruction such as a single course or a course segment* There 
are few if any performance-based curriculums extending over several years 
and requiring students to demonstrate a comprehensive performance as a 
condition of graduation* Moreover, we found that even when school personnel 
do make precise studies of job skill requirements, they are less likely to 
convert them into final examinations— reasonable though such a conversion 
would be--than they are to convert them into new instructional experiences 
and materials* That is, even when they begin with a good description of entry 
behaviors needed for the work place, they are less likely to match it with a 
good description of exit behaviors needed for the learning place than they 
are to write a description of how the school should operate to produce those 
(sometimes poorly specified) exit behaviors* 

The same point can be expressed in different terms: schools seek and 
receive tax revenues, tuition income, and philanthropic gifts with the under- 
standing that they will provide students with learning experiences, not with 
the understanding that they will guarantee learning as a result* 

It should not i)e surprising that schools do not take what they learn 
about job entry requirements and convert them into matching graduation 
requirements* Even proprietary schools, many of which are proud rather 
than apologetic about the fact their instruction is not intended to be 
broadly educative but is instead focused directly on job entry requirements, 
do not either guarantee students th^t they will meet those requirements 
upon graduation or withhold graduation certificates from students who cannot 
meet them* 

The fact that communications devices are used to collect information 
not only about job entry requirements but about general working conditions 
in the occupation system is yet another indication that schools need some- 
^hlDj5_TOre than^^ knowledge of job entry requirements. JOne reason for^ 
that— perhaps the main reason— is given below* 

Making the School Place Resemble the Work Place * Once the schools have 
learned about job entry requirements and working conditions through com- 
munications devices, why do they so often try to prepare students for 
getting and keeping jobs by changing the elements of the school to resemble 
the elements of the work place? (The specific ways in which the elements 
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of the education system can be made to match the elements of the occupation 
system are explained and illustrated later.) We found so many cases in 
which schools offered job preparation by surrounding the student with the 
circumstances of the work place that the reasons— whatever they are— must 
be universal and compelling. While we do not know with any certainty what 
those reasons are, we offer the following alternati.ve explanations. 

1. Since school exit requirements are not clearly specified, designers 
of instructional programs do not have a clear target at which to aim. 
Beginning with unclear ends, they are unable to design clear means. They 
must instead adopt means that seem likely to produce those ends, even though 
the match cannot be precise. 

2. Schools do not have a reliable set of means for producing learning. 
They do not know with certainty what instructional techniques will produce 
what results. Among the many techniques they use, one seems to work about 

as well as another. The uncertain relation between means and ends in 
education creates circumstances in which it does not help schools to have a 
precise definition of ends— they would not know exactly how to reach those 
ends. 

3. Schools are reluctant to convert job entry requirements into 
school exit requirements for fear that such a tight match will lead to an 
undesirably narrow school program which, though it may produce employable 
graduates in the short run, will produce unemployable graduates in the long 
run as occupational characteristics and working conditions change. 

4. Schools reason that since experience is, after all, the best teacher 
there is no better preparation for the student than to give~him experience in 
what he must eventually do. Thus they arrange experience in the work place— 
or some simulation of it— as the best preparation for work as a career. 

5. The standard structural components of the school environment are 
quite difficult to change, for a variety of reasons. The personnel and 
the methods and the materials and the facilities and the time for instruc- 
tion are difficult to change— each one of them ^separately and certainly 
all of them together. By placing the student in the work place for at 
least part of his instruction, the school accomplishes a radical trans- 
formation of the instructional environment without having to change any 
of its structural components. 

Institutional Settings for Communications Devices and Program Li nking Devices 

This part of the report supplies a way of classifying communications devices 
and program linking devices according to the institutional settings in 
which they appear. Inasmuch as the survey found that every type of insti- 
tution prepar-i ng- at -least -some of- its.-Students f Pr_ immediAte einplgyment 
upon graduation used both communications devices and program linking 
devices, the following discussion emphasizes the reasons various types of 
institutions have for wanting to build better education-to-occupation linkages. 

Conmunications devices are sponsored by and located in three distinct 
settings: educational institutions, independent institutions, and occupational 
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institutions. The term independent institutions" deserves a special 
explanation. It was adopted in the conceptual framework to accommodate 
the large class of links for individuals that are located neither in 
schools nor in places of employment. Such an "independent" category is 
needed to contain the great number and variety of government-run employ- 
ment services such as those operated by the U.S. Department of Labor and 
the similar number and variety of commercial employment agencies. T,hese 
organizations are highly significant links for students. The use of the 
term "independent" is admittedly inconvenient when used to describe govern- 
ment-operated communications devices, inasmuch as virtually every such 
device found in the survey was being operated by a government agency 
(usually state but occasionally county) that was not "independent" of the 
institutions served by the device but had legal and financial power to 
control those institutions. Nevertheless, the term "Independent" has been 
retained in the following discussion because of its value in classifying 
links for students, even though they were not included in this investigation. 
One additional point should be noted here: program linking devices in 
contrast to communications devices are located only in educational insti- 
tutions, since program linking devices are by definition "an arrangement in 
the elements of an educational institution to enable graduates to meet job 
entry requirements ..." The remaining discussion applies exclusively to 
such devices. 

Program linking devices are used to connect several types of educa- 
tional institutions to occupational settings: public institutions, private 
institutions, and proprietary institutions. 

Finally, program linking devices are used to connect different 
levels of educational institutions to occupational settings. The levels 
used in the following discussion are: secondary, postsecondary under- 
graduate, and postsecondary graduate. 

The following discussion deals with some of the reasons for the 
relationships between particular settings and particular linking arrange- 
ments. 

Institutional Sponsors of Linking Devices . The sponsors of devices 
for connecting schools to employers are (1) educational institutions, 

(2) independent institutions (neither educational nor occupational), and 

(3) occupational institutions... The device tends to be .located in the 
setting in which it was initiated or by which it is sponsored or from 
which it draws its financial support. It is evident from the survey 
that school officials, officials in other (independent) agencies and 
organizations, and employers all have an interest in creating and main- 
taining linking devices. 

, . . ^Educational jjfistjjtutloas, as sponso.r^^^ In .secondary and 

postsecondary educational institutions must take an interest in how 
their graduates will perform in their occupations because sooner or later 
the way the graduates perform will influence the support environment for 
their institutions. There are immediate effects and there are ultimate 
effects. There are actions by those who employ the alumni and there are 
actions by the alumni themselves. Employers' political activity on 
behalf of financial support for public institutions tends to be influenced 
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by the employers' experiences with the graduates of those institutions; 
employers* gifts to private institutions tend to be influenced by their 
experience with the graduates of those institutions; employers' willingness 
to advise and cooperate with proprietary institutions tends to be influenced 
by their experience with the graduates of those institutions. Similarly, 
alumni political activity on behalf of financial support for public insti- 
tutions, alumni gifts to private institutions, and alumni willingness to help 
recruit students for proprietary institutions are but three examples of how 
alumni's satisfaction with their own job performance after graduation affects 
what they will do on behalf of their alma maters. Thus school officials are 
motivated to create and maintain linking devices. 

Independent institutions as sponsors; The "independent" agencies that 
are most likely to have an interest in the relations between the education 
system and the occupation system are the agencies of government. 

Agencies at federal, state, and local levels have a very strong interest 
in the operations of the education system (public, private, and proprietary) 
and the operations of the occupation system and in the mutual -support 
arrangements used by tjie two. There are many reasons for this. One is that 
education is a responsibility of state governments under all state consti- 
tutions. Another is that most educational institutions are financed by 
federal, state, and local governments. Another is that the occupation system 
supplies an appreciable proportion of government revenue through tax col- 
lections. Federal, state, and local governments depend upon these revenues 
to support education and other functions. Another is that government agencies 
recognize the symbiotic relationships that must exist between education and 
employment if schools are to be useful and companies are to be effective. 
Another is that private employers exert considerable pressure on the govern- 
ment to create and maintain good linkages between schools and employers. 
Another is that the government itself is a major employer. For all these 
reasons and for others as well, government agencies are likely to initiate 
and sponsor linking devices. 

Occupational institutions as sponsors: Employers have many reasons 
for wanting strong education-to-occupation linkages. One is that if their 
entering workers are well trained, the employers will not have to spend 
money training them. Another is that if the workers are well motivated, 
they will be productive and make the company profitable. Another is that 
if they have already learned to operate the kinds of production equipment 
used by the company, and if they have already learned how to process the 
kinds of materials processed by the company, there will be less breakage 
and less waste. Another is that if they are already familiar with and- 
sympathetic to the company's need to make profit in order to pay stock- 
holders' dividends and have capital for reinvestments, they will be more 
reasonable in making wage and salary demands. 

But beyond employers' specific concerns with the abilities of the 
beginning workers they employ, they must be interested in the external 
support environment for their institutions. They are concerned that the 
public and government officials— legislative, administrative, and 
judicial— pursue the public policies necessary for a good business 
environment. These include nonconfiscatory taxation, nonoppressive 
restrictions on competition and growth, nonburdensome requirements for 
record-keeping and data, reasonable protection from foreign competition, 
>j p ^j^overnnient-protected exclusive rights to company inventions, and so on. 
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What students are taught In schools has a great deal to do with the 
kinds of workers employers will be able to recruit and the kind of business 
climate the public in general and the government in particular will create* 
Thus employers are motivated to create and sponsor linking devices. 

Types of Educational Institutions Being Linked . Program linking devices 
exist in three types of institutions: (1 ) public, (2) private, and (3) 
proprietary. As suggested earlier, officials in all three types of insti- 
tutions must take an interest in how their graduates perform in their 
occupations after graduation because sooner or later the way the graduates 
perform will influence the support environment for all three kinds of 
institutions. This is reason enough for school officials to link their 
institutions to the occupation system, apart* from other reasons they may 
have, such as the fact that they may have advertised themselves specifically 
as occupational preparation institutions. 

Public institutions: Public educational institutions must come to 
terms with the fact that occupational preparation is a major objective for 
their parents and students. Occupational preparation has been a major 
purpose of public education for the two centuries of the nation's ex- 
istence. It has been used again and again as a justification for expanding 
public education. It was used in the 1860s to justify the establishment of 
the land grant college system; it was used in the decade after 1910 to 
justify federal financial subsidies of secondary school vocational education; 
it was used in the 1940s to justify federal subsidies of educational bene- 
fits for returning veterans; it was used in the 1960s to justify public 
support of adult worker retraining as a means of reducing unemployment. 

One indication of the current significance of occupational prepara- 
tion as an objjective of public education lies in the fact that of all the 
degrees granted in 1974 by the 19 campuses of the California State 
University system, 60 percent of the bachelor's degrees were in occupational 
fields such as business administration, education, and engineering, while 
80 percent of the Master's Degrees were in such occupational fields. 

Private institutions: Private educational institutions win support 
from their clients by claiming that their programs are superior to those 
of the public schools. The ultimate test of those claims of superiority 
lies in the performance of private school graduates either during their 
later stages of schooling or during their performance after graduation. 
Successful performance in paid employment is one way for private school 
graduates to demonstrate the superiority of their private education. 
Consequently, the job performance of their graduates is a natural concern 
to private school officials. While many private schools specialize in 
9,ffering a superior general education program— either as preparation for 
the next level of general education or as preparation for unpaid career 

_^reas^jri^a^S^ JO . uncjenpj nn jjfig_f or _speci,f j c^J^oc^tioni]^tt?^ini R'^^^t ^th^~ 

postsecondary graduate school level— some private institutions offer 
superior occupational preparation. The latter are especially likely to 
take steps to link themselves to places of employment as a way of assuring 
that their programs will be current and their graduates will be employable. 

Proprietary institutions: Proprietary^ institutions often operate 
specifically for the purpose of preparing graduates for immediate 
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employment. Such Institutions tend to be sensitive to the manpower market 
If not actually controlled by It. ^Thelr survival depends directly on their 
success In placing their graduates In the fields for whiph they have been 
trained. Any discrepancy between the exit requirements of these Insti- 
tutions and the entry requirements of employers can be regarded as super- 
fluous and, worse, as cutting Into profit margins by spending staff time 
teaching skills that employers do notYequlre. 

Because proprietary Institutions frequently offer very short training 
sequences lasting a few weeks or a few months, the feedback loops throuah 
which they get Information about manpower market conditions and about the employ 
ability of their graduates are quite short. They need not— and Indeed must 
not—wait several years before determining whether their exit requirements 
match employers* job entry requirements. The devices they use to link 
themselves to employers can be understood as Intended to create and main- 
tain a near-perfect match between the two sets of requirements. 

Levels of Educational Institutions Being Linked . We sought and found 
linking devices for three levels of Institutions: (T) secondary, (2) post- 
secondary undergraduate, and (3) postsecondary graduate. Because Institu- 
tions at each of these three levels prepare students for direct entry Into 
occupations, officials In all three types of Institutions must be concerned 
about how those graduates perform In their jobs. This Is, of course, 
especially true for Institutions that are wholly engaged In vocational prepar- 
ation and have no other reason for existence. This Is the case for certain 
secondary Institutions, certain postsecondary undergraduate Institutions, 
and certain postsecondary graduate Institutions. Officials In such Institu- 
tions can be expected to use Initiative In creating and maintaining connections 
with employers. 

Secondary Institutions: Some 40 percent of the graduates of all 
secondary Institutions do not pursue further education. Most of these 
graduates enter Immediate employment. This has always been true for males; 
It Is Increasingly true for females. 

Secondary schools respond to the occupational objectives of this large 
minority of their graduates by offering various forms of training for those 
occupational fields In which entry-level jobs are available for high 
school graduates. The schools use a number of arrangements for keeping 
their training programs attuned to manpower market requirements. 

Postsecondary undergraduate Institutions: A majority of college and 
university undergraduate programs prepare students with some vocational 
specialty. The case of the California State University and Colleges system 
was cited earlier as evidence that most undergraduate degrees are being 
granted In occupational fields today. If the trends In California higher 
educat i on have as much :predi cti ve val ue i n the future as they- have- had i n -the - 
past, undergraduate programs across the nation are likely to remain heavily 
vocational In their objectives. 

Traditionally, two-year postsecondary undergraduate institutions have, 
quite understandably, made their terminal curriculums specifically . 
vocational. In contrast, four-year postsecondary undergraduate institutions 
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have tended to reserve specific occupational training for the third and 
fourth years, reserving the first two years for general education. However, 
there has been a trend over the past decade toward offering specific occu- 
pational training and/or field experiences at an earlier point in the 
four-year sequence in such institutions. Whenever a postsecondary under- 
graduate institution begins specific occupational preparation, it becomes 
interested in ways of connecting what is happening on campus with what is 
happening in the occupational system outside. 

Postsecondary Graduate Institutions: Graduate schools have occupa- 
tional preparation as their primary objective. One reason for this, of 
course, is that they are the terminal point in the schooling of even the 
best-educated people in the society. Most students enter paid employ- 
^ ment upon graduation; thus they expect specific occupational preparation 
before they graduate. Even the graduate programs that may not appear upon 
first inspection to be vocational in nature— such as those in philosophy, 
for example— are actually preparing some of their graduates'for paid employ- 
ment in college and university careers as teachers and. researchers. 

Accordingly, it is not at all surprising to find that postsecondary 
graduate institutions show an interest in arrangements for connecting 
themselves to places of employment. Of course, the people who design and 
operate graduate programs are already thoroughly familiar with conditions of 
employment in one of the major kinds of institutions in which their graduates 
will find jobs: that is, in colleges and universities themselves. 

Communications Devices 

This part of the report supplies a way of analyzing and profiling the kinds 
of communications devices we found in the four states. It can also be used 
to generate new devices. 

A communications device was defined earlier as a "mechanism, process, 
or product employed by the education system to determine job entry require- 
ments and working conditions in the occupation system." 

There may be two factors that determine the probability that a com- 
munications device will have an impact on the educational institution 
using it: (1) the persuasiveness of the information supplied by the device 
and (2) the level of authority associated with the device. Neither the 
design of this survey nor the data collected are adequate to confirm this 
supposition. However, there is sufficient evidence for it to jukify a 
more systematic investigation. 

Persuasiveness of Information Supplied by Communications Devices . The 
information supplied by a communications device can be dJfferentiated,.bQth_ . 
by the source ffoni which itYomes^an^ by which Tt is transmitted. 

Source of transmission; The credibility and persuasiveness of informa- 
tion can range rrom low zo mgh depending upon its source. We did not try to 
establish the relationship between source and persuasiveness, but the 
following scheme is one reasonable formulation. 
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Low: Information about job entry requirements and working conditions 
supplied by individuals who have not been recently employed in the occupa- 
tional fields they are describing is likely to be of little if any influence. 

Medium: Similar information supplied by currently employed workers 
or by their supervisors and administrators is likely to be more influential. 

High: Information supplied by labor specialists on the basis of 
carefully designed field surveys conducted in a cross section of working sites 
is likely to be highly persuasive. 

Medium of transmission : As in the relation between sources and per- 
suasiveness, we did not attempt to establish the relationship between the 
medium of transmission and the persuasiveness of the information communicated. 
However, there was sufficient evidence to suggest that the information below 
has enough merit to warrant further investigation. 

Low: Information transmitted through print and even through discussion 
with others may have little persuasive power (unless the source of the 
information is highly respected). Most of the manpower supply and demand 
information transmitted to schools comes in those forms, which may help 
explain why school faculties seem to be relatively unresponsive to it. 

Medium: Direct personal observation is a more persuasive way of 
getting information than receiving it from secondary sources. Thus trips to 
job sites can influence faculty opinion. 

High: What a person learns through his own experience is most likely 
to influence his perceptions and his behavior. There is little doubt that 
actual work experience has more persuasive power for school faculties than 
other ways of learning about working conditions. 

Level of Authority Associated with Communications Device . The success 
of the communications device will be conditioned by the amount of authority- 
administrative, legal, economic, political, or whatever— associated with it. 
Since the device may be sponsored either by the institution itself or by 
outside institutions and since there are identifiable levels of authority 
in each, both internal and external authority appear to. be influential. 

Internal ; The likelihood that the communications device will achieve 
its purpose will be increased if the insiders associated with it have 
sufficient authority of one kind or another to make the school respond. We 
did not try to establish the relationship between internal authority and 
the impact of the linking device on the school, but the following formula- 
tion seems reasonable.—- 

Low : 'CViiftuml:af1 ons devi cer oprat¥d Ty^orTco memiJers 
with low authority in the institution are likely to be relatively un- 
influential. For example, given the low institutional authority of most 
school guidance counselors, the devices they employ are not likely to have 
a major effect on the instructional program of the institution. 

Medium: Faculty members who teach courses are fairly well situated 
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to modify those courses to bring about a better match between the skills 
of graduates and the skills wanted by employers* For this reason, their 
participation in communications devices can be expected to give those 
devices some power to influence the school* 

High: Although authority patterns differ considerably between 
secondary and postsecondary institutions, the persons charged with adminis- 
trative authority in any institution exert considerable influence. This 
appears to be particularly true in an occupational preparation program be- 
cause the administrator is well situated to hear, translate, and champion 
the views of significant outside figures such as employers. Thus a com- 
munications device operated by or directly connected to administrators is 
likely to be highly influential. 

External : If the authority of the external agency or group or ind- 
ividual associated with the communications device is high, the school is 
more likely to take the information seriously and do something about it. 
We did not attempt to establish a precise relationship between external 
authority and the influence of the device, but it was quite apparent that 
a device operated by outsiders in possession of high authority tended to 
produce the effect intended by that device. 

Low: Communications devices that transmit information from low- 
authority external sources are not destined to have much influence on the 
school f because those sources can supply no rewards and exact no penalties 
for failure to use the information provided. 

Medium: Some communications devices have external participants who, 
while they lack direct authority over the school program, can nevertheless 
exert influence because they are positioned to supply indirect rewards or 
apply indirect penalties over the long term. Employers are such a group. 
(In the case of proprietary schools, employers have a great deal of economic 
authority, which they can apply immediately and decisively.) Generally 
speaking, advisory councils seem to operate in the middle range of authority; 
while they cannot dictate how school programs will respond to their advice, 
neither can they be completely ignored. 

High: Communications devices operated by external government 
agencies to which the school is ultimately responsible have a decisive 
effect on local programs. 

Program Linking Devices 

This part of the report supplies a way of analyzing and profiling the kinds 
of program linking devices we found In the four states. It can also be 
used to generate new devices. 

A program linking device was defined earlier as "an arrangement in 
the elements of' the educational institution to enable graduates to meet job 
entry requirements and to find success in the working conditions of an 
occupational system." The elements of an educational institution were 
defined for the purposes of this survey as the 10 identifiable components 
of a process by which (1) someone (2) for a purpose (3) deals with someone 
else (4) at a place (5) at a time (6) using a method and (7) equipment and 
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materials and (8) evaluates the outcomes (9) against criteria and (10) 
provides rewards. More specifically, the elements are the components 
by which (1) a teacher (2) in order to produce learning (3) instructs a 
student (4) at a school site (5) before work begins (6) using the method 
of instruction by the teacher accompanied by study by the student (7) 
using instructional equipment and materials and (8) evaluates the student's 
performance by using his or her judgment (9) in comparing it to the perfor- 
mance of other students and (10) provides rewards in the form of grades 
and graduation from school for the student. The 10 elements are listed in 
Figure 4. 

If education is being used to prepare a student for a work career, 
then the specific purpose of education—element (2) in the definition- 
is to equip the student with the ability to produce goods and services. 
Education is not intended to produce goods and services, but rather to 
develop the ability to produce such goods and services. 

A matching analysis of an occupational institution appears next. 

The elements of an occupational institution were defined for the 
purposes of this survey as the 10 identifiable components of a process 
by which (1) someone (2) for a purpose (3) deals with someone else 
(4) at a place (5) at a time (6) using a method and (7) equipment and 
materials and (8) evaluates the outcomes (9) against criteria and (10) 
provides rewards. More specifically, work is a process by which (1) a 
supervisor (2) in order to produce goods and services (3) supervises a 
worker (4) at a work site (5) after school ends (6) using the method of 
supervision by the supervisor and labor by the worker (7) using produc- 
tion equipment and materials and (8) evaluates the worker's performance 
using his or her judgment (9) of the social utility to users of what the 
worker has produced and (10) provides economic benefits to the worker. 

It is evident that in their most general form, the elements of 
education and work are identical. 

Integrating Education and Work . Figure 5 displays the matched 
elements. It illustrates the condition that exists when the environment 
for learning and the environment for working are not separated. It is 
the condition of perfect integration. That condition has many precedents 
in history. 

In very simple societies in which education is not conducted in 
separate institutions, the adults engaged in any career area— i .e. , 
work, leisure, family, citizenship, health, ethics, or esthetics- 
educate beginners as they induct them into the activities of that 
particular career area. A beginner gains the ability to carry out an 
activity by engaging in it under tTie supervision of a person who 
already knows how to do it. 

For example, in a very simple society learning to work and working 
are almost indistinguishable. They are guided by the same people for 
tiie same purposes and are performed by the same people at the same 
place and at the same time; the methods and the equipment and materials 
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used to accomplish them are the same; they are judged and rewarded in the 
same way. 

That is, the teacher and the supervisor are the same person; learning 
to work and doing the work have the same purposes and the same outcomes 
(greater skills for the worker and useful goods and services for others); 
the student and the beginning worker are the same person; the place for 
learning and the place for working are identical; the time for learning 
and the time for working are identical ; the methods used to produce 
learning are the same as those used to produce goods and services (namely, 
having the student/worker do the job while guided by the teacher/supervisor) 
the equipment and materials used for teaching and the equipment and material 
used for producing goods and services are identical; the teacher/supervisor 
judges both successful learning and successful working; the criteria of 
successful learning and successful working are identical (social utility to 
the users); and the rewards for successful learning and successful working 
are identical (personal satisfaction and/or social recognition plus econ- 
omic benefits). 

There are many advantages to integrating the two activities. One is 
that the teacher stays in touch with job requirements since he is actually 
carrying out the job every day. Another is that the- functions of learning 
and production are mutually supportive: learning effectively increases 
production and prpduc.ing effectively increases learning. Another is that 
the student has no difficulty imagining what it will be like to be a worker 
since he already is one; he has no difficulty in understanding the rela- 
tionship between what he is taught and what he needs to do the job since 
that relationship is obvious. The place and time of learning And working 
are conveniently combined. Instruction and supervision are simultaneous 
as are study and labor; moreover, each activity reinforces the other. The 
equipment and materials used for instruction are always completely up to 
date. The student's performance and the worker's performance are judged 
simultaneously (since they are identical) by the teacher and supervisor 
(since they are identical). The criteria of performance relative to other 
students and the utility of the product to other people are applied at the 
same time. Symbolic rewards are not necessary; the real rewards of personal 
satisfaction and/or social recognition plus economic benefits are available 
immediately. ^ 

Of course, there are many disadvantages to integrating^ the two activ- 
ities. Teachers cannot be specifically trained for their work as teachers; 
teaching beginners will slow production while maintaining production will 
slow learning; the beginner will not be a fully productive worker; the 
work place may be noisy, dirty, dangerous, and inconvenient for learning; 
the time allowed for instruction may not be sufficient; a good worker may 
be a poor teacher; equipment and materials may not be sufficiently scaled 
down, simplified, or separable for effective study; supervisors may make 
unfair evaluations because of limited experience with comparable students; 
the rewards of producing goods and services alone may not be available to 
the beginning worker. Moreover, the student may learn an extremely narrow 
set of highly specific job skills that may soon grow obsolete; he may not get 
the broader education that would prepare him for other occupations^ he may 
not get any guidance in occupational choices. 
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... Separating E ducation and Work . Figure 6 illustrates the condition 
that exists when the environment for learning and the environment for 
work are completely separated, as is the norm in our society today. 

♦.4 * complex society like ours, many social functions are differen- 

plJjfr^IfJJn ^ '^"^ '^P"^'*^ institutions are created. 

Preparation for activities in any career area-i.e., work, leisure, 
ramlly, citizenship, health, ethics, or esthetics-is distinguished from 
actually engaging in those activities. 

fpr.onf4SI function of education has been dif- 

ferentiated from other social functions, teachers are a distinguishable 
group of workers, and education is conducted in special institutions. 

c.u ?® teacher and the supervisor are not the same person; the 

school setting does not have the same purpose as the work setting; the 
student and the beginning worker are often separated by differences in age: 
the place established for learning is quite different in almost every 
respect from the place established for working; the time for learning may 
precede the time for working by months or years; the methods used at the 
school are quite different from the methods used at the place of work; the 
equipment and materials used are seldom the same; judgments of performance 
are rendered by quite different kinds of judges using quite different 
criteria and supplying quite different rewards. 

There are rnany social and economic advantages to conducting education 
in separate institutions. The reasons include convenience, efficiency 
economy, and child safety among others. Teachers are specifically trained 
for their work as teachers; the purpose of the institution is clearly 
designated as producing learning; people specialize in being students; a 
special place is created, convenient for teachers and safe for students, 
ample time is set aside for giving instruction; teachers develop and use 
special methods of instruction; teachers develop and use special equipment 
and materials designed specifically to give instruction; teachers judge 
students learning by comparing them to other students of comparable age 
and ability; special rewards in the form of grades and graduation to the 
next level of schooling are given to students and there are no economic 
penalties for poor performance. 

Of course, there are many disadvantages to separating the two 
activities. One is that teachers may lose touch with job requirements 
since they do not do them- regularly, in fact may not have done them for 
some years, and indeed may never have done them at all. Another is that 
the relationship between learning to produce goods and services and 
actually producing them cannot be convincingly demonstrated. Another 
is that students may have difficulty imagining what work settings will be 
like since they have not experienced them. They may not see the con- 
nection between what they are learning and what they will need at work. 
The school place is so different from the work place that it is scarcely 
possible to simulate the realities of work life. The separation of learning 
time from work time means that students lose the efficiency of learning 
experience and must wait months or years for the economic 
benefits of working. Another is that the methods of instruction used by 
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Figure 7. The Linking of Education and Work 
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No one set of terms will suffice to label the points along the 
continuum from perfect separation to perfect integration for each element. 
This particular set is useful for envisioning the degree of linkage pos- 
sible for the persons acting as teachers in the education setting and 
supervisors in the occupation setting. Imagine the teacher moving toward 
the supervisor. There may be a condition of complete separation. There 
may be a condition of communication in which the teacher is aware of the 
supervisor's daily activities and what these imply for the future worker 
being trained by the teacher. There may be a 'condition of participation, 
in which the teacher works jointly with the supervisor from time to time 
to deepen his familiarity with the work setting. There may be a condition 
of substitution, in which the teacher actually replaces the supervisor and 
does his or her job for a period of time. Finally, there may be a condition 
of integration, in which the teacher and the supervisor are one and the 
same person. 

In the same fashion, there are such stepwise degrees of linkage for 
the purpose of the two settings, for the "someone else" (student or worker) 
of the two settings, for the place , for the time, and so on. 

Linkage as a continuum: It should be evident even from this brief 
discussion that many stages of linkage are possible, depending upon the 
particular configuration of elements linked and on the exact degree of 
linkage accomplished for each one. The diversity of links we found in 
this survey and the patterns in which they are used suggest that the 
possibilities are numerous indeed. 



Chapter 5 
ALTERNATIVE LINKAGE APPROACHES 
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oPrni??^''*^"^ goal Of education is process- -the art of learning, the art 
Of coping iCollege President) 

"Parents, particularly minority parents, and legislatures are in- 
creasingly asking that schools— and soon, colleges— specify student out- 
comes. They want to know what the products of the system will be." 
(Minority Affairs Officer) 

These two seemingly contradictory statements synthesize and pxemplify 
the views and impressions of both project advisers and survey participants. 
Some, indeed the majority, see linking mechanisms as those devices that 
bring together more closely the processes of education and work,. For 
example, work experience programs in one form or another are cotnronplace. 
And individuals from industry are being invited into classrooms and onto 
campuses to tell students about the world of work. Some communities have 
even established community resource banks that are filled with names of 
businessmen, labor leaders, governmental officials and the like who are 
willing to participate in school programs. 

Only a few individuals with whom we talked focused on outcomes . These 
few Identified linking mechanisms that address the interface between the 
education system and the occupation system and are designed to align 
education exit requirements and occupation entry requirements. Examples of 
those we did find include efforts to develop competency statements and 
measures for educational programs that will reflect more accurately the 
performance and task requirements for various occupations. State boards of 
the professions in some instances attempt to specify graduation requirements 
In terms that match occupational entry requirements, but for the most part 
they specify educational program characteristics, such as 30 hours of 
clinical work, three courses in drafting, or one semester of student teaching. 
The situation we found led us to the two observations made at the beginning 
of Chapter 4: a » 

1. Schools and colleges bypass the problem of specifying exit re- 
quirements in terms of what knowledges, skills, attitudes, and values 
graduates would need to have in order to enter jobs and succeed in them. 

2. Instead, schools and colleges adopt some or all of the character- 
istics of the workplace as their means for producing the unspecified 
knowledges, skills, attitudes, and values. 

As we analyze the current situation in terms of needed linkages, we 
are convinced that alignment of requirements, though exceedingly difficult 
to bring about, offers the greatest long-term promise for smooth transition 
from education to occupation. 

TWO LINKING APPROACHES 

In this chapter we describe, analyze, and functionalize these two con- 
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ceptualfly distinct approaches to bringing the worlds of education and work 
closer together. The first approach is labeled PROCESS-INTENSIVE because 
its primary emphasis is on the processes of education and work and con- 
centrates on developing ways that individuals in the education sector can 
participate more fully and more satisfactorily in the work sector. The 
second approach is labeled REQUIREMENTS-INTENSIVE because its primary 
emphasis is on the outcomes of the educational process and concentrates on 
developing ways to change education exit requirements (or characteristics), 
if necessary, to match more closely with work entry requirements, and vice 
versa. Figures 8 and 9 display the two approaches. 

Process-Intensive Approach 



Figure 8 shows that the process-intensive mechanism concentrates primarily 
on the school/college process and the work process. In this study our 
primary interest was in mechanisms that focus on making the educational 
process more like the work process, rather than on those that seek to make 
the work process similar to the educational process. In some instances a 
single mechanism might conduct activities that lead to modifications in 
both sectors. One example is a local industry-education council' that has 
a "20-20 Club," the program .of- which consists of monthly luncheons with 20 
school officials and 20 business^ leaders. The agenda is open, but the re- 
sults indicate that each learns something from the other and seeks to in- 
corporate that knowledge into the operation they supervise. 

The solid lines outlining Education Process and Work Process indicate 
the important elements in the process-intensive approach to linkage. In 
this approach the respective sets of entry and exit requirements are of minor 
concern as indicated by the dotted lines, and changes occur indirectly. For 
example, if significant numbers of students participate in work internship 
programs, graduation requirements will soon be reflective of this trend, as 
will work entry requirements.^ Schools and colleges may well begin to look 
for ways to credit such programs (and measure their effectiveness and legit- 
imate educational experiences), and the business world may begin to add to 
their job requirements such statements as "must have one year of hands-on 
experiences in retail merchandising" or "must have 30 hours of actual legis- 
lative staff experience." Such statements Torig have been a part of the 
requirements for certain professions, but the practice may spraad. 

Requirements -Intensive Approach 

In Figure 9 the focus has switched to requirements. Note the solid lines. 
Linkages of this type concentrate on the knotty problem of aligning education 
exit and work entry requirements. In this figure each of the middle three 
sets of arrows is two-directional, implying that each box affects the other. 
For example, if a group of college placement officers and corporation per- 
sonnel managers met to discuss the issue of alignment, and the results of 
the meeting led to modification of both sets of requirement ""standards, the 
two-directional arrows between the two requirements figures would be accu- 
rately reflecting the give and take. If on the other hand, one side pre- 
vailed and produced modification on the other, with the reverse not hap- 
pening, the arrows should be one-directipnal in the direction of the side 
being modified. A state board of nursing, for example, might stipulate 
graduation requirements based on the requirements set up by hospitals for 
employing beginning nurses. As the entry requirements change, their - ' 
/stipulation of graduation requirements also change. However, no effort ^ 
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is made to reverse the process and corinuhicate to employing institutions 
that nursing education is changing and-graduate- nurses have skills and other 
competencies earlier graduates may not have had. Therefore, modifications 
in work entry requirements are not based on changes in the market pool 
(more or fewer nurses) or in the skills needed in the work process. 

Clearly, requirements -intensive linkages that concentrate on modifying 
one or another set of requirements will also affect educational and/or 
work processes. If graduation requirements for teachers are stated in 
competency terms, competency-based training programs are certain to be 
organized. For example, if Wankel automobile engines were to become widely 
accepted in the United States and employers began requiring expertise in 
working with such engines, programs to train automobile mechanics would 
obviously be modified to include such instruction. 

The difference between the process-intensive and the requirements- 
intensive approach to linkage, then, is essentially one of emphasis. One 
changes the educational system, including the exit requirements, by 
developing links between the education and work processes, while the other 
changes the system, including the educational process, by aligning education 
exit and work entry requirements. The former strategy is far more typical 
currently than the latter, although the distinctions made here in the two 
approaches for analytic purposes are often not maintained in actual 
practice. For example, a college may develop a new program in community 
law based largely on requirements established by the /\merican Bar Association 
for working in that field. The linking is primarily between educational 
process and work entry requirements, on the assumption either that the 
program will lead to graduation requirements that match work entry 
requirements, or that it is unimportant that graduation requirements are 
aligned with the work entry requirements. Of course, the program could be 
developed by first specifying the graduation requirements and building the 
program on them. 

DEGREES OF LINKAGE 

Currently the educational and work systems for the most part exist as 
separate and distinct entities. As discussed in Chapter 4, this was not 
always so, nor is it universal today. Indeed, the numerous program linking 
devices and many of the communication devices uncovered in our survey are 
examples of efforts under way to bring these two systems closer together. 
The critical question, of course, is: How close should they be? 

To restate the presentation in Chapter 4 of linkage as a continuum, 
the five major degrees of linkage that apply equally to the linking of 
process or requirements are: 

1. Separation : No contact between education and work.- 

2. Communication : Those in education being informed about the nature 
0^ the work world through such devices as advisory councils, informational 
brochures, placement and follow-up studies, site visits, etc. The reverse 
^=l.e.-, -informing the work world about the nature of the education process- 
also fits here. 
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3. Participation : Those in education actually engaging in activities 
in the, work setting for some period of time through such devices as work- 
study programs, job simulation, and short-term work experience arrangements. 
At the' planning level, participation linkages involve joint activity between 
those in education and work in curriculum- development, program evaluation, 
and the like. Again, although the reference point in this project is 

the education sector, similar activities may be uncovered that have reference 
to the work setting. 

4. Substi tution ; This degree of linkage is operative when students 
actually use the work setting and procedures as the primary avenue for their 
learning, with activities in the education setting secondary in both time 
and importance (e.g., cooperative education, long-term internships), and/or 
when workers/supervisors are used as part-time teachers in their areas of 
expertise. Once again, the reverse situation for those in the work world 

is possible. 

5. Integration ; This is characterized by one system performing the 
functions of both education and work. If the student/worker element were 
integrated, the individual would be simultaneously and continuously learning 
knowledge and skills (typically a function of the school) and producing goods 
and/or services (typically a function of the job). Thomas Edison College, an 
external degree institution, provides a good example. 

In our survey we discovered examples of all five linkage stages. 
Many have been mentioned in Chapter 3. The supplemental report gives 
profiles of 26 mechanisms that represent all stages except separation. 

In the past few years there has been a significant shift toward a 
more tightly linked education-work system as represented by the growth of 
activity in the latter linkage stages. College cooperative education proarams, 
for example, have escalated sharply from 35 in 1960 to about 400 in 1974.1 
As mentioned earlier, work experience programs of one sort or another are 
mushrooming. Executive High School Internships of America, for example, 
began in 1971 as a project to serve students in New York City but is now 
national in scope. Colleges, in some instances, are incorporating "field 
experience" into all major programs. The U.S. Office of Education recently 
endorsed a "community-school" model for education, stating that "it would 
combine school and community resources to create a new environment for learning 
which would encompass and build on the strengths of both."*^ 

APPROACH A: PROCESS- INTENSIVE 

This approach is by far the more common of the two approaches to linking 
the worlds of education and work. In fact, in its most informal form, this 
approach is practically universal. In developing new academic programs 



1. K. Patricia Cross, "The Learning Society." College Board Review , 
No. 91, Spring 1974. 

|2. U.S. Office of Education, Toward a Third Environment . Washington, D.C.: 
Unpublished paper, 1974. 
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nearly every school and college takes note of the kinds of things its 
graduates might be doing and, therefore, what preparation they might need. 
They might even call in a panel of practitioners in the field to advise 
them or even to teach a course.^ So, while examples of process mechanisms 
abound, the majority cluster around communication. Advisory councils 
particularly seem to be omnipresent. One of the project advisers for this 
study noted that if all the advisory councils in his state capital were 
functioning, the number would exceed 100. Of course, not all do function, 
which is part of the problem. with communication linking devices. The advice 
or information often is either not requested or not used, and often there 
is no- mandate that will require it to be. 

SERVICE FUNCTIONS 



Process linkage mechanisms potentially could operate in a number of ways 
and at a number of levels. They could be public or private, created by 
legislation, or born of voluntary association of interested individuals. 
They could be given authority to inform, recommend, or even mandate. The 
structure and setting of the mechanisms would depend greatly on what they 
were expected to accomplish. 

One way of framing the discussion of potential mechanisms is in terms 
of service functions. The following list, though not inclusive of all the 
possible functions that process linkage mechanisms could assume, is intended 
to provide a base for understanding essential areas of service. The seven 
areas are laid ajong an authority continuum; authority is operationally 
defined as "power to accomplish the function." 



S ervice Functions 

1. Provide written information 

2. Bring constituents together 

3. Organize community resources 

4. Establish work-experience 

programs 

5. Develop alternating learning- 

earning programs 

6. Set program standards 

7. Develop single learning- 

earning program 



Necessary Level of Authority 
Low 



High 



To say that an agency, association, or individual needs little authority 
to distribute written information does not mean that one of them in high 
authority would not or could not engage in this function. Indeed, it is 
likely that a high-authority agency--e.g. , a state department of education 
or postsecondary education—would produce a greater impact among the 
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recipients— e.g., school principals or college presidents— than a low- 
authority agency. What the list implies is that if the only linking function 
a state wishes to perform is the distribution of, for example, information 
on the duties of paramedics to colleges, it does not need the authority of 
a state agency to accomplish it. In fact, in this example, someone who has 
conducted a survey of paramedics might distribute his/her findings to any 
institution that is thinking about starting a paramedical program. Authority 
becomes more important going down the list. 

Following are brief statements on each of the service function areas. 
The focus is still on modifications in the educational process, although 
one can easily see how a similar mechanism could aim at modifications in 
the work process. While the ideas for such mechanisms in the work world 
might be easy to develop, actual implementation would appear to be far 
more difficult because of the private character of the largest segment of 
the work system. 

1. Provide Written Information . Individuals and agencies have developed 
extensive occupational information on "What it's like to be a ..." or 

"A de^y in the life o„f a...." Much of this information is aimed at the 
individual student, but some would be quite suitable for program planning. 
Information on new machines, apparatus, and techniques is also important. 

2. Bring Constituents Together , Of more value than written information 
Is the opportunity for business and labor officials to talk to educators 
about new developments and establish practices in the work world. They also 
meet to review plans and to give advice on existing curriculums and new 
educational program directions. These face-to-face encounters typically 

not only benefit educators but the industrial representatives as well. 
Both return to their respective institutions with a better understanding of 
what is taking place in the other. The key is to have individuals meeting 
together who have the authority to stimulate change. 

3. Organize Community Resources . An increasingly common practice are 
the development of lists of people in industry willing to speak ih the schools, 
the recruitment of businesses to make work exploration sites available, 

the development and oper^^tiOin of job-fair days at school, the development 
of a resource center of infollnation on local industries,, and even training 
of faculty to be aware of and use community resources. 

4. Establish Work Experience Programs . It is somewhat more difficult 
to recruit businesses tojnake work sites available to long-term (minimum of 
one school term) hands- on".^ork experiences. Those in charge need to work 
with faculty to obtain their acceptance of the work experience concept and 
to assist them in determining the academic benefits of the experience. 

5. Develop Alternating Learning-Earning Programs . This is an extension 
of the previous function. The most common form or this alternating arrangement 
is called cooperative education and requires a major institutional commitment 
to this form of education as well as the discovery and maintenance of 
available work stations. These arrangements could be established for 

single Individuals, but most often a significant segment of the student body 
is invo^/ad. 
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6. Set Program Standards > Whereas the previous two functions were 
concerned with developing work experience that would complement the academic 
program, "t'he linking agency conducting this function has direct impact on 
the learning program. The standards it would set presumably would reflect 
an awareness of activities in the work sector. For example, if a practicing 
architect typically spends one-third of his/her working time preparing cost 
estimates, the linking agency— having determined that— would require signif- 
icant learning activities in this area. 

7. Develop Single Learning-Earning Program . Rather than simply set 
program standards, this linking agency would actually establish an integrated 
program. Obviously a very high level of authority is required to perform 
this function. 

In the foregoing functional descriptions the focus was consistently on 
the educational process. While this is appropriate to the current study, 
we would be remiss if we ignored the concern expressed bjf several of our 
advisers that the work process needs to change as welT as the education 
process. Businessmen with whom we talked seemed convinced that the 
educational system should change to be more attuned to the world of work, 
but that the latter should continue unchanged. Although we recognize the 
difficulty of effecting modifications in the world of work, we want to 
stress our conviction that unless changes take place to humanize the work 
process, the linkages that might be created will have little effect on 
improving the quality of life in this country. They may succeed in smoothing 
the transition from education to work, but individuals may become increasingly 
disenchanted with the transition and eventually might function outside 
it if socially acceptable alternatives can be found. 

Chaste calls attention to the seven process-intensive functions as 
they relate^ito the five degrees of linkage. The examples used to display 
the working the chart. have been taken from the companion supplemental 
report. Bridging the Gap: A Selection of Education-to-Work Linkages . They 
are discussed at some length in that document and therefore will not be 
described here. The reader will note that in their degree of linkage the 
examples tend to fall generally along a line. This could be peculiar to 
the selection of the examples, but we suggest another explanation. We 
hypothesize that there is a correlation between the functions and the degree 
of linkage and that those establishing linking mechanisms will usually move 
only as far along the degree of linkage continuum as is necessary to accomplish 
the desired functions. For example, if someone desires to disseminate 
written information, he/she is highly unlikely to establish an elaborate 
agency or task force that has equal participation from the education and 
work communities. Rather the person is likely simply to distribute the 
information, with little organizational collaboration. Of course, if that 
same information is to be used in the setting of program standards, the 
linking device will have to be considerably stronger and more formal. 

LOCAL INITIATIVE 

One feature that distinguishes the process-intensive approach from the 
requirements-intensive approach is that it can be largely implemented 
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through local initiative. The local educational system can set up mechanisms 
to use community resources effectively. Indeed, examples abouhd of 
industry-education councils developed by industrial or educational officials 
and career education action councils developed through local chambers of 
commerce or other community agencies. Local education agencies and post* 
secondary institutions can and do develop student and faculty work^experience 
programs and can and do work with local bureaus of employment security 
to receive and use occupational information. They also are the ones most 
responsible for curriculum revision, and it is their task to see that 
career relevance is infused into the total curriculum. Educational 
program standards are often established by local school boards. 

This is not to say that state initiatives that supported these linking 
activities would not be helpful. For example, one can imagine state 
legislation that requires all high school students to complete 500 hours of 
actual work experience before graduation or requiring that each school 
superintendent establish an education-work advisory council with representation 
from local Industry, labor, and the general public. The state may also 
desire to establish guidelines for community councils that would operate 
with public institutions to insure that community resources are being 
used wisely and effectively and to assure thut appropriate educational 
activities are conducted in the most suitable settings, in school or in 
some community agency. 

STRENGTHS-.AND WEAKNESSES 

The essential strength of the process-intensive approach is that it employs 
strategies familiar to most educators, that is, educators are accustomed 
to seek'^ng advice from community representatives and to asking for help 
from the community whenever it seems to be needed. 

For the most part, however, community participation has been limited to 
advisory roles. Full-fledged Implementation of process mechanisms that 
effectively link the school and the workplace would require a much greater 
degree of participation and collaboration than is typical currently. If 
comnnM^Uy participation is desired in setting program standards, it would 
probably mean that the advisory councils would assume greater program 
review and planning functions and not simply be called on for "wise counsel" 
when educators deemed it appropriate. 

Another strength of this approach is that It may well lead to encouraging 
recurrent education. That is, if educators and business people are sincere 
in looking to each other for ideas to bring the worlds of education and 
work closer together it probably would not be too long before arrangements 
were made not only to send students into the workplace but to send workers 
back Into the schools as learners. Although the theme of recurrent 
education is beyond the scope of this study, it is important to recognize 
that the kinds of linkages proposed In this report support rather than 
counter that movement. 

A weakness of the process-intensive approach taken alone is that it may 
be difficult to evaluate its effectiveness. It assumes that certain outcomes 
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are generated by the very act of bringing, the education and work processes 
together, but it does not assess these outcomes directly « That remains the 
province of the requirements-intensive apprtfach^.r ^One can assume with good 
logic that students who spend time in actual' woVk situations will obtain 
knowledge and skills that will make their eventual transition to work much 
smoother than it otherwise might have been. This is based on the further 
assumption that the kind of work experience selected by students will be 
legitimate learning opportunities and not primarily occasions to reap a 
short-term economic reward. 

APPROACH B: REQUIREMENTS-INTENSIVE 

The requirements -intensive approach is based on the key assumption that the 
most critical linking problem is the development of an alignment between 
education exit requirements and work entry requirements. The term "align- 
ment" is used hereafter in preference to "match" because the former connotes 
a condition in which factors on both sides are continually subject to change 
while the latter connotes a condition in which the factors on at least one 
side are, fixed. In reality, what it takes to graduate from school or college 
and what it takes to become employed are at this time, and will quite likely 
remain in the future, subjects of much discussion. On the education side, 
several states, Oregon being the most prominent, are either changing or 
considering changing high school graduation requirements to reflect 
educational outcomes more directly. In launching the California Commission 
for the Reform of Intermediate and Secondary Education in August 1974, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction Wilson Riles urged the panel 
to "wipe the slate clean and to picture what competencies young people 
will need in the year 2000." At the same time, national and institutional 
studies are going on in an attempt to describe what the Bachelor of Arts 
degree should mean (e.g., Jonathan Warren of Educational Testing Service 
is completing a year-long "bachelor degree study" involving 90 colleges 
and universities). 

At the college level, the most pervasive current innovation is the 
development of competency-based education and competency-based credentials. 
This theme is also a major focus of the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education for 1975-76. 

Teacher-training programs are slowly being revised to reflect a 
competency orientation, although not without resistance. In New York State, 
for example, the State Department of Education has ordered that the more 
than 80 public and private institutions offering teacher-training programs 
rebuild their curriculums to enable students to demonstrate mastery of spec- 
ified skills in actual and simulated teaching situations. As could be 
expected, there are a host of critics to the change. As reported in 
The New York Times on April 7, 1975, some fear that personal relations with 
pupils will be de-emphasized in favor of "narrow behavioral objectives of 
dubious value." Others, such as David Fox, Director of Graduate Studies 
in tlie School of Education at CUNY^s City College, maintain that "we We 
never;coped in teacher education with the basic problem of how to measure 
human \funct1oning. We don't know what to measure, and even if we did we 
couldn't do it." 
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Other assumptions on which the requirements approach is based are: 

Serious misalignment between the two sets of requirements currently 
exists or can come into being* 

The transition of individuals from education to work at any time will 
be greatly facilitated by alignment between education exit requirements 
and work entry requirements. 

Formal 'mechanisms of some sort are required to effect this alignment. 

The process of aligning education exit requirements and work entry 
requirements will also lead to changes in the processes of education and 
work. 

We have chosen the word "alignment" at this -stage of the report after 
using "match" consistently throughout the survey sections and earlier in 
this chapter. As we undertook the survey we realized that within the 
economij: and time constraints of the project we could not conduct a survey 
over terrain that was too broad and still generate useful findings. 
Furthermore, we recognized that our contractor, the National Institute of 
Education, was responsible for and of greatest influence in the government 
education research sector; therefore, findings that emerged out of that 
sector would be of primary value in their prd'gram planning. Because of these 
two considerations, the survey and the process approach to linkage earlier 
described were circumscribed by the parameters of formal secondary and post- 
secondary education. The characteristics of work entry and the work process 
were treated essentially as givens, and those in education were regarded as 
the variables. Thus it apparently makes sense to think of changing the 
education process and exit requirements to "match" the work process and 
entry requirements. Success would indeed be a perfect linkage. But the 
results might be less desirable than two totally unlinked systems. 

From the outset of the project our advisers maintained that useful 
linkages would have to take into account and influence the world of work 
as well as the world of education. Both worlds needed to be regarded as 
continually shifting variables. Hence, the concept of alignment. 

Me feel that maintenance of the dynamic tension between the two 
worlds is the key to obtaining results that will be of long-range benefit to 
both society and the individual. The domination of one sector over the other 
will produce a condition ultimately detrimental to both. For example, if 
the purpose of education were simply to train individuals with certain skills 
and attitudes that would enable them to meet a given set of work entry 
requirements, or to fit into a particular slot, education would be the lackey 
of the work world and would be forced, either voluntarily or by govern- 
mental edict, to suppress programs, or activities seen as tangential or 
contrary to job training. If, on the other hand, the work world continually 
adjusted its entry requirements to correspond to the characteristics of 
students emerging from educational Institutions, it would either jeopardize 
its abllfty to produce goods and services profitably or be forced to initiate 
ever more massive job training programs of its own. 
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In the current situation the worlds of education and work alternately 
assume the dominant position, largely as a result of economic conditions. 
As the supply of manpower exceeds the available job opportunities, educa- 
tional institutions begin to turn their curriculums more toward the work 
sector in order that their graduates will stand the best chance at employment. 
And one can certainly expect parents in large numbers to support such a 
shift. Businesses, in turn, tighten their entry requirements, hoping to 
improve their chances of hiring a productive individual. On the other hand, 
when labor demand exceeds supply, educational institutions foster programs 
seen by the work sector as bearing little relationship to what is required 
in the work world. 

But why should our society be concerned about the alignment of education 
exit-work entry requirements when underemployment is to be the norm, or 
if not the norm, at least a widespread and long-term phenomenon? In 
launching a new series on "The American Future" in the May 1975 issue, the 
editor of Change magazine suggests: 

"The new phenomenon of underemployment may now Lccome a permanent 
fixture of national life, and the shock waves should not be long in coming. 
And if the American job cornucopia has been depleted in relative terms, 
the implications for education are absolutely immense. They are only now 
beginning to be talked about. People in education, as elsewhere, still 
largely view the present recession as a cyclical and temporary phenomenon. 
But ... a new vision of a postindustrial society, highly educated and habitually 
underemployed, now emerges as a likely permanent facet of our age." 

Would such a situation make efforts to align requirements irrelevant? 
Quite the contrary. If personal frustration is bom from unrealized 
expectations and if information about oneself and the world context would 
provide a corrective to unrealistic expectations, knowledge of one's 
competencies and of the competencies required by various fields of employment 
should temper one's expectations. This is- not to say that a person would or 
should gain no more skills than can be used in the marketplace, but at least 
he/she would have some understanding of the probability that such skills 
would be "salable" at a given time. 

As complex as it is to develop competency-based education exit 
requirements, to say nothing of measures of those competencies, the truly 
difficult problem is to develop reasonable, realistic work entry competencies. 
Efforts are currently under way to conduct task analyses in a number of 
occupational areas and these analyses may point out clearly the kinds of 
manual skills required in a given area. But how do we know these are the 
important ones? Perhaps in actual practice it is more important that Joan 
is punctual and acquiescent than that she can "run a bead" or calculate 
percentages. Or toleration for ambiguity may be more critical than willingness 
to stand all day. It would be foolhardy to try to reduce all -work to 
narrowly defined, neatly measured "bags of competencies." Much in work, as 
in education, is individualistic and likely would remain so, despite the 
most fervent efforts of measurement specialists. 
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What does seem needed at the minimum, however, is a common requirements 
language that is agreed to and utilized by those in the education sector and 
those in the work sector. This language may take the form of competency 
statements, but the number and specificity of such statements is very much 
open to question. Those involved in the process will have the challenge of 
developing statements— and subsequently measures—that enable discrimination 
among individuals without destroying humaneness. 

SERVICE FUNCTIONS 

Requirements linkage mechanisms could potentially operate in a number of 
ways and at a number of levels. They could be public or private, created 
by legislation or born of voluntary association of interested individuals. 
They could be given authority to inform, recommend, or even mandate. The 
structure and setting of various mechanisms would depend greatly on what they 
were expected to accomplish. 

One way of framing the discussion of potential mechanisms is in terms 
of service functions. The following list, though not inclusive of all 
possible functions requirements linkage mechanisms could assume, is 
intended to provide a base for understanding areas of influence or power. 
The seven areas are laid along an authority continuum, with authority being 
operationally defined as* "power to accomplish the function." Further, 
the seven areas are cumulative--that is, a mechanism with very low authority 
may be able to assume only function 1, while one with high authority may 
assume all seven areas. Naturally, the more functions one decides a linkage 
mechanism should assume the greater the likelihood that the mechanism will 
either be a public agency or have the authority of a public agency behind 
it. For example, an accreditation agency may be a voluntary, private agency, 
but it derives considerable authority from the stipulation that only accredited 
educational institutions (with certain specific exceptions) are eligible 
for federal aid. 

In terms of the setting for the linkage mechanisms, most strong 
mechanisms uncovered in the four-state survey appear to be located in indepen- 
dent settings as opposed to either educational or work institutions. They 
evidently have been lodged there for sound reasons, and we suggest that 
new mechanisms should be developed in independent settings, even though the 
initiative may come from individuals in one of the other two settings. 

Service Functions Necessary Level of Authority 

1. Provide written information Low 

2. Bring constituents together 

3. Develop common language 

4. Develop requirements measures 
5« Set standards 

6. Certify standards 

7. Grant licenses High 
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To say that an agency, association, or Individual needs^llttle authority 
to distribute written Information does not mean that one of them In high 
authority would not engage In this function* Indeed. It Is likely that a 
hlg^h-authorlty agency--e.g. , a state department of education or postsecondary 
education—would produce a greater Impact among the recipients of Information— 
e.g., school principals or college pres1dents--than a low-authority agency. 
What ihe-^lst Implies Is that If the only linking function a state wishes 
to perform Is, for example, the distribution of up-to-date Information 
on hiring policies of major corporations to schools and colleges. It does 
not need the authority of a state agency to accomplish It. Ip fact, a 
private citizen could perform that function quite satisfactorily. Authority 
becomes more Important going down the list. 

Following are brief statements on each of the functional areas. 

!• Provide Written Information . To some degree work Institutions would 
profit from more extensive information on what graduates are like, partic- 
ularly those who will be working for them. And likewise, educational;^ ^ 
Institutions would profit from knowing more about work entry requirements 
as they now exist. 

2. Bring Constituents Together . Of more value than written Information 
Is the opportunity for business and labor officials to talk with educators 
about the misalignment problem. Testimony comes from all quarters to the 
benefit of these face-to-face encounters. The key Is to have Individuals 
meeting together who can stimulate change In their respective Institutions. 

3. Develop a Common Language . So long as work entry requirements are 
couched In terms of age, degrees, and job experience, educational systems are 
engaged In an Interesting but perhaps frivolous activity by undertaking 

to state exit requirements In terms of competency. The current fervor 
attached to competency-based education and degree requirements Is not without 
considerable merit, of course, because the results will: (1) lead to a 
more solid Index of educational productivity and therefore will respond 
to the call for accountability, and (2) represent groundwork In the 
education sector that should speed progress toward alignment. Without 
development of a common language, however, actual alignment may never 
occur. Project advisers stressed the Importance of this function. 

The nature and format of a common language evolving from these separate 
dialects would have to be determined by those coming together, but one might 
speculate that some combination of competencies, personal characteristics 
(e.g., age, appearance, integrltyi punctuality, attf^tUide toward work), and J 
credentials would provide a basic grammar. 
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4. Develop Requirements Measures , Once a common language is determined, 
the problem changes to one of measurement. The complexity of the task is 
largely dependent upon the language chosen. To date most efforts at new 
education exit measures (and there are many) have been developed with less 
than full participation from the work sector. 

5. Set Standards . At this point the linking mechanism moves into the 
area of control , making policy for aligned exit-entry requirements* To 
carry out this and succeeding functions the mechanism would appear to have 
to be either a public agency or a powerful private one. 

6. Certify Standards . A linking agency performing this function moves 
beyond simply policy-making to regulation. It assumes responsibility for 
seeing that standards it has set for exit-entry requirements are^main- 
tained in both worlds* The agency would hav^^e authority to determine 
which educational institutions and programs and which work institutions 

were operating In accordance with established standards and the power to cite 
institutions for noncompliance. 

7. Grant Licenses . The agency would have the authority to grant oper- 
ating licenses to both educational and work institutions and to bring legal 
-action against unl;|ffensed Institutions and corporations. 

Chart 7 displays the seveli requirements-Intensive functions In 
relation,'to the five degrees of linkage. Only a few examples are given, 
because' we found few mechanisms that expressly focused on aligning requirements. 
Most related niore to process. 

As with the process-intensive chart, we hypothesize a relation between 
functions and decree of linkage. For example. If a chief state school 
officer desires ]t6 implement a school -community model with emphasis on 
competencies, he/she will not only need to call Individuals from the 
respective worlds to meet together, but will also need to charge them with 
the task of developing a common language and measures In that language that 
are suitable both tp the educator and the employer. 

STATE INITIATIVE 

Unlike the process approach, implementation of the requirements approach 
depends largely on state initiative, particularly beyond the first three 
functions. There are already state agencies concerned with standards and 
licenses, and the need is clearly not for competing agencies but for a 
revamping of those in existence to make them more effective vehicles for 
helping people make the transition from school or college to work. This 
project did not assume the extremely cumbersome, though important, assignment 
of looking intensively at the licensing and credentialing problem. Though 
several of our advisers attested to the desperate need for doing so, such 
an investigation is a major undertaking, and in fact it is being done by 
others at the state and national levels. In Chapter 6, however, we do touch 
on some of the problems associated with this topic and tender two general 
proposals. 
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STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 

The essential strength of the requirements-intensive approach to linkage 
is that if it is accomplished it presents a well -articulated system in 
which transition from education to work should be almost automatic* It is, 
in short, a potent approach to linkage but as such is difficult to implement. 
First, it assumes that industry is not only willing to cooperate but will 
participate in an effort to state work entry requirements in terms of actual 
job performances and will apply these indices to its hiring practices. 
Businesses may ignore statements of requirements based on some array of 
competencies and cling instead to the old— e.g., a master's degree in business 
administration plus four years' experience. 

Acceptance of the requirements-intensive approach also assumes that 
the task is possible, that clusters of skill competencies and attitude char- 
acteristics can be identified and measured. No doubt the process will be 
costly, but if the assumption that it can be done is correct, it leads to 
another important strength of the requirements approach. If jobs are 
stated in competency terms and individuals' qualifications are stated in 
competency terms, not only should the initial job fit be better but as 
jobs are phased out and new ones developed individual mobility and 
transferability should be enhanced. 

INCENTIVES FOR PARTICIPATION IN LINKAGE 

Why should either educational or work institutions desire to participate 
in building linkages one to another? What incentives do they have? 

At the present time in the United States educational institutions are 
being asked by the public to give an accounting for their use of revenues. 
The response has been in many cases to develop ways of describing output, 
or to restructure the exit requirements to demonstrate more accurately what 
an individual has obtained through learning. Interestingly enough, however, 
this process has been one-sided with respect to the world of work. Although 
community representatives may have been involved in the determination of 
program objectives or graduation requirements, in the majority of instances 
(except among professional licensing and regulatory boards) no formal 
attempt has been made to change work entry requirements. Therefore, while 
schools and colleges may be able to display the fruits of their labors to 
the, public attractively, students may not necessarily be in an improved 
position with respect to work entry. And it is not likely to be long before 
the public clamors for evidence of the latter. Indeed, the new emphasis on 
follow-up studies in such states as Florida and Michigan is evidence of a 
move in this direction. 

The incentives for the work world are more complex, but they too 
revolve around the issue of human development. Industrial psychologists, 
such as Rensis Likert of the University of Michigan, claim that insufficient 
attention is given to the human organization in corporations, either public 
or private, and the part that such an organization plays in profit-making. 
Full understanding of this issue looms as perhaps the most signlfAvCant 
noncoercive incentive there could be. Certainly it will be more effective 
than an appeal to social consciousness alone. 
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In his book. The Human Organization (1967), Likert advances the position 
that estimates of the current value of the human resources in an organization 
and of customer goodwill should be included in all financial reports of 
a firm. He states that one way of estimating the magnitude of the investment 
in the human organization is: "...to obtain data on the costs of hiring and 
training personnel for each of the many different kinds of positions in the 
company. The sum of these costs for every person in the firm usually will 
be substantial. It underestimates, however, the true investment in the 
human side of the enterprise, since it does not reflect the additional 
Investment made during the period when the members of the firm were 
establishing effective cooperative working relationships with one another." 

If this kind of human asset accounting is accepted on a wide scale, and 
if the alignment of exit and entry requirements can be demonstrated to reduce 
costs to the corporation, a powerful incentive will be in place. Public 
corporations especially would be subject to closer taxpaiyer scrutiny on these 
grounds. 

It would be unfair to ignore the desire by botli educational and work 
institutions to smooth the transition process for graduates for the purpose 
of meeting a critical societal need. Certainly this incentive does exist, 
but it cannot be relied upon as the sole force for removing the obstacles 
and bridging the gap. 

In the next chapter we turn from theoretical considerations to real 
barriers and proposals for rejJucing them. The theoretical base contained 
in the preceding two chapters has been 4ised to frame the proposals and 
provide the necessary rationale. 



Chapter 6 
BARRIERS AND PROPOSALS 



In the previous chapter we took care to separate process from 
requirements and to display the distinct functions that would be ' 
accomplished by^Iinkages operating according to one approach or'irfi'e 
^ other. We felt this was necessary for analytic purposes so that the 
array of options could be understood. At this point, however, we heed 
the advice of one of the project advisers, a former college president, 
wno maintained that "breaking problems down is fine when thinking things 
through, but you have to put the pieces back together if you want to 
change human behavior." 

Accordingly, in this chapter we have attempted to look through 
the eyes of the practitioner to view what he/she sees as real problems 
or barriers that hinder the transition from education to work. During 
the course of this project we have talked with representatives from a 
variety of fields— education, business, labor, government— and have 
been impressed with the extent to which practitioners think in tenns of 
problems or barriers and can articulate them. -They know the areas that 
give them difficulty, because they face them daily. 

Rather than deal with each of the frustrations, obstacles, and 
missing links that appear to hinder the transition from education to 
work, we have grouped them into four categories: fluctuating require- 
ments, development and use of manpower information, credential ing, 
certification and licensing, and control and authority. No attempt has 
been made to develop categories around a common theme; each stands 
individually. After preparing an early draft of this chapter we met 
-.wi.th„our„pro j ect-Externa]_.C,oDS.orJbj_um and about 30 additional a dv i sers 

(see Appendix D) to discuss its contents and validHe our percepfibns. 

Although modifications were suggested to the proposals proffered to 
reduce the barriers, there was general agreement that these four 
categories of barriers did represent areas of real concern. We repeatedly 
requested additional categories, but none were forthcoming. 

The proposals offered at the conclusion of the discussion of each 
barrier should not be regarded as firm recommendations for public 
policy but, in keeping with a project conducted on behalf of a national 
educational research and development agency, as ideas for pilot testing 
that can be expanded into policy changes contingent upon an evaluation 
of their operational efforts. In fact, certain proposals are presented 
as alternatives, recognizing that political realities produce differing 
organizational and functional configurations from one state or local 
situation to another. In Chapter 7, which is directed specifically to 
the National Institute of Education, we highlight and enlarge certain 
proposals and we offer recommendations that we believe to be particularly 
worthy of NIE support. ' ' 
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CATEGORIES OF BARRIERS 

The rest of this chapter describes the four categories of barriers and 
offers proposals for their reduction. Some proposals are requirements- 
intensive, some are process-intensive, and some combine the two. 

BARRIER CATEGORY 1 : FLUCTUATING REQUIREtC^iTS 

Many of the nation's citizens, including President Ford, have advocated 
bringing work and school closer together. The goal, as enunciated m s 
1974 presidential address at Ohio State University, is to make indi- 
viduals happy in their jobs and employers happy with their employees. 
This vision of "closeness" sees the world of school and the world of 
work as two separate entities movjnq on separate tracks, much like two 
trains in a terminal. One train opens its doors discharging passengers, 
and the other opens on a different platform to accept those passengers. 
(Because this project focuses on just one transition, the receiving tram 
is empty. In reality, of course, both trains are discharging and 
receiving passchger-s. ) The goal is apparently to have the trains stop on 
the same platform, one discharging its passengers directly into the other. 

Th*-' vision this analogy raises is that a set of competencies are 
to be delivered to an individual by the institution known as school or 
college to enable him or her to move smoothly to another institution 
known as work without missing a step. Moreover, it normally assumes that 
work entry requirements constitute an unmovab]e standard, a given, 
whereas school exit requirements' can continually be altered to facilitate 
an individual's transit to the fixed world of work. In reality, the 
worlds of work and school are both constantly shifting: the entry 
requirements for jobs and careers are as vague and evasive as the exit 
requirements for school and college completion. 

Most vocational education literature supports the idea that 
students can be "trained" for careers and jobs with a fair degree of 
specificity. 

Yet our study leads us to suspect that, with minor exceptions for 
fairly specific trades, the job requirements for most professions and 
occupations are no more specific in reality than the_ competencies 
required for receipt of a high school diploma or college degree. 

What we have come to understand during this project is that the 
process of bringing school and work closer together is difficult 
orimarily because there are no fixed parameters to what constitutes 
school exit or work entry. Making this problem even more complex is 
the fact that a large portion of an individual's education takes place 
outside school, and industry has instituted large-scale education and 
training enterprises for its employees. Career educators are 
increasingly aware that schools should not attempt to oring an individual 
to a particular fixed point, but rather should prepare the individual 
for movement into and through a series of assessments of his personal, 
physical, and mental abilities. 
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Additionally, a growing body of literature (perhaps best exemplified 
by O'Toole's controversial Work in America) describes the changes required 
in the world of work if it is to meet the new expectations, requirements, 
and demands of individuals produced by a liberalized school system and 
society. A workplace oriented for profit, rationalized and bureaucratized 
to achieve maximum efficiency, has inherent the great risk of creating an 
increasing number of dissatisfied employees. Trie primary requirement of 
many jobs is the complacent acceptance of routinized tasks plus an out- 
standing attendance and time record in the face of debilitating work 
assignments. As the literature reveals, many individuals find it 
difficult to cope with this kind of enviromient, and they may often 
retaliate by using sick leave and vacations to the utmost, by performing 
at lower levels of ability— or even, as in certain kuto plants, by 
sabotaging the total operation. 

An important factor in aligning the worlds of education and work^ 
then, is a thorough examination of work processes, techniques, and motives 
and a rearrangement of these factors to better suit the needs of employees 
and prospective employees. If successful linking is to occur, it will not 
be sufficient for schools and colleges alone to examine their processes 
and exit requirements; the work sector must likewise examine itself and its 
requirements for manpower in light of what is being produced by the 
schools. And this becomes more ftather than less important as the United 
States enters an era of chronic underemployment. Large numbers of 
individuals will be employed in situations they find discomforting at 
best and intolerable at worst; and unless^ business and educational 
leaders take note,^the era may become explosive? ^ 

Proposal 1 : Opportunities for unpaid work experience should be provided 
for all students in all major programs at both the secondary 
and postsecondary levels. 

There is seemingly endless variation in potential work experiences students 
can have. We assume that these are compatible with student goals and 
interests and would not presume to constrict the range of possibilities. 
We would be concerned that the experience be of sufficient length and 
complexity to be rewarding to both the participant and the participating 
institution. If the experience is not rewarding to the student an 
important learning opportunity will have been lost, and if it is not 
rewarding to the corporation, though perhaps not always in economic terms, 
it is unlikely that the corporation involved will sustain its commitment. 
Furthermore, meaningful contribution to the production of goods or 
services is an important ingredient in the learning process. 

The word '^unpaid*' in the proposal is not intended to rule out the 
possibility of some students being compensated for their work experience, 
particularly at the postsecondary level, but is intended rather to 
recognize that unpaid experiences would be the norm and that considerable 
value can result from such activity. 
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Work experience as a practice has been extant for years, even centuries. 
But in this century in this country it has been used primarily to achieve 
specialized purposes and thus has been directed to particular audiences. 
Most frequently its objectives have been to provide specific occupational 
and skill training, income for needy students, and encouragenent to 
dropout-prone students to ranain in school longer. Only recently have 
educators and others thought of work experience as contributing to 
broader educational objectives, and, therefore, as suitable for all 
students. 

Colleges hcive-made use of the internship form of work experience 
as integral parts of particular educational programs. In fact, in fields 
like medicine, social work, and teaching, internships of one sort or 
another are required before credential ing» Such requirements appear most 
commonly at the graduate level, although there are many signs that under- 
graduate schools are turning to internships, cooperative education, and 
other forms of work experience in unprecedented number ♦ The phenomenal 
growth of cooperative education in the past 15 years has already been 
recorded (se€ Chapter 5). Other institutions are trying other models^ 
For example,-one college recently introduced LIFE (Learning in Field 
Experience) as a part of every student's program. LIFE consists of one 
semester spent off-campus in an approved work setting engaged In paid or 
unpaid employment* 

If work experience is to become a reality in the educational life 
of all students, numerous structural and organizational changes will 
need to take place within academe* And changes are occurring. In a 
draft chapter on work experience from a forthcoming book on education 
and manpower, the National Manpower Institute reviews several supportive 
trends which, it claims, *'have implications for the possible expansion of 
work experience opportunities." Among the trends cited are: the year- 
round school , flexible modular scheduling, revisions In average daily 
attendance regulations, revised educational objectives, the educational 
voucher concept,, credit for experiential learning, and external degree 
options. 

In an er^^p/^eponomic stringency such as the present one, the 
question of thV impact of work experience on the economy and vice versa 
needs to be considered; — Wij[l labor unions object to this proposal of 
work experience for all on^the grounds that it would take jobs away from 
adult workers, particularly the marginally employed? We believe this to 
be a legitimate concern and one that would need to be guarded against 
through appropriate legislative provision. In most corporations we 
suspect it is not a matter of having insufficient meaningful work in 
which students could engage, but rather of whether the corporation can 
or is willing to bear the economic costs of training an individual who 
will work for a short term, even one who is unpaid, and of sustaining that 
individual through an educational process. Perhaps some form of 
remuneration should be given to corporations to encourage participation 
and offset their costs. Presumably, such remuneration, whether it is in 
the form of tax credits, direct payments, or whatever, would not require 
major additional public expenditures but rather reallocation of funds 
heretofore budgeted for school operations. If educational institutions 
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are going to have fewer students and, in fact, to provide fewer educational 
services, it seems logical that their funds could be tapped to defray the 
costs at least partially. Logical, perhaps, but not without objection, as 
teachers' unions would no doubt make abundantly clear. 

Obviously, the issue is complex and is wrapped in questions of 
revised formulas for school and college funding. But we feel that the 
benefits to be derived by the individual and society from an intermingling 
of education and work would be worth the effort. 

Proposal 2: Secondary and postseoondary graduation requirements should 
reflect the importance of work experience for all students. 

This second proposal is intended to put teeth into the first one. So long 
as work experience remains an option or is viewed as being for just certain 
students, its potential as an educational tool will never be fully 
realized. Making work experience a graduation requirement assures that all 
students participate, as they do in English or physical education. Of 
course, as is also true in the case of physical education, exceptions may 
need to be made. The consensus among the project advisers was that actual 
work experience is as important for the aspiring hospital administrator as 
it is for the ecologist-to-be as it is for the automobile mechanic trainee. 
We have not proposed a specific allotment of time, such as a requirement of 
an average of one day a week, for two reasons. First, work experience was 
only one, albeit a significant one, of many linkages discovered in our study, 
and we have not been able to devote sufficient attention to the details of 
the concept to provide considered judgment regarding the amount of work 
experience that would be desirable. Second, our study subsumed all 
secondary and postsecondary students. We deliberately did not look at 
subgroups separately. Yet clearly the amount and nature of the work 
experience will vary according to such factors as level of schooling, 
student plans, and academic program. 

Perhaps if graduation requiranents become completely competency-based, 
this requirement would be dropped as irrelevant. But such changes are not 
likely to happen soon in most states. Therefore, the^ work-experience 
graduation requirement would serve an important purpose. The technology to 
assess such experiential learning is slowly coming into place, so the 
timing is right from that standpoint. 

The issue of assessment of experiential learning is imbedded in 
these first two proposals, and although we have not presented this topic 
as a separate proposal, we urge expanded support for this development from 
state, federal, and private foundation sources. In so doing, we simply 
second the recommendation of numerous commissions and individuals that 
secondary and postsecondary schools should establish mechanisms tp, award 
academic credit for accomplishment off-campus and f-or-l^arning that occiirs 
in the work setting, whether the activities to be credited are undertaken^ 
for pay, for love, or for their own sake. 
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Proposal 3: FolloD-^up studies of seoondaxy and postseoondary school 
graduates and dropouts who did not vmediately continue 
their education should he conducted annually to discern 
the extent and nature of misalignment between education 
exit requirements and work entry requirements. 

The results of these studies should be used to improve the alignment of 
the two sets of requirements and as a part of the curriculum revision 
process. In fact, those responsible for collecting and analyzing this 
information should be represented on committees reviewing curriculums 
and adjusting graduation requirements. 

Much of the follow-up work currently undertaken is conducted only with 
graduates of certain programs. It appears to be too imprecise to provide 
significant program-planning assistance, and possibly because of this it 
is often not given serious attention in curriculum and program review. 
Some states, including Florida, are making strides toward mandating the 
collection of such information at the secondary and postsecondary levels 
and improving its quality and^utility. A copy of the Florida guidelines 
for community college follow-up studies is attached as Appendix E. 

Proposal 4: Camunity Education and Work Councils, compr-Csed of 
educational, business, labor, government, and other 
camrunity leaders, should be established. Sponsorship 
may come from the educational sector, the work sector, 
or the community sector — whichever is willing to assume 
the initiative. 

Ideally, we believe that Community Education and V/ork Councils 5hould 
spring from the community at large, and in some communities this is 
, happening. In one city the council may stem from mayoral edict, in 
X another from a disorganized but concerned citizenry. Advantages and 
disadvantages attend each. In the first case, the council may obtain 
early legitimacy and stable funding, but at the cost of potential 
involvement in local political processes. In the second, the council may 
be free from political pressure, but it also may be without a power base 
and subject to continual scratching for operational funds. 

Other patterns r such as being under the authority of local school 
or college boards or under business sponsorship, also carry advantages 
and disadvantages. In other words, there does not yet appear to be a 
universal model that^ is without flaw, but no doubt certain communities 
will find one more suitable to their structure and operating style. 

However organized, the councils should have delegated authority 
and responsibility to organize community resources to be of maximum 
benefit to schools and colleges and to design and implement a system for 
placing students in work sites consistent with their interests and 
long-range planning. These councils should also provide a forum for the 
open sharing and resolution of problems and concerns associated with 
large-scale student involvement in corporate life. As the work experience 
model is implemented, there are sure to be frustrations, misunderstandings, 
^^/7.3 and conflicts over such items as work assignments, the role of the student 
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in the corporation, the school's and college's expectations of the work 
supervisor, irregular attendance, child labor laws and practices, the 
educational value of the experience, and the benefit of work experience 
to the "college prep" student or college liberal arts major. 

It is easy to identify potential problem areas, and without the 
existence of some mechanism not only to take a strong advocacy position 
but also to express a willingness and capability for responding effectively 
to the problems, they are certain to pile high enough in a given 
community to bury the effort. 

• ,. JK?^''^**'''' °^ "'^^ council should be employed full time. There 
IS intle>hope that a council could be adequate as a linking mechanism 
If the direc|or gives it less than full-time attention. In fact, 
depending on'the size of the community the staff of the council may need 
to include several people. The IPAR-Metropol itan Schools Pilot Project 
(see the supplemental report for a description of this project) is a 
partial mode of this proposal. It operates in Portland, Oregon with a 
full-time director, a full-time staff of five, and a part-time staff 
of two or three. 

A dominant theme of this study has been the need for a comrion 
requirements language, and the disposition of the project staff and 
advisers is that this language should be in large part competency-based. 
Therefore, the following recommended qualifications for the council staff 
director are given as general competency statements. These are minimum 
requirements and would obviously need to be refined and expanded according 
to specific- local situations. The director should: (1) demonstrate 
proficiency in communicating persuasively to both educational administra- 
tors and faculty, (2) demonstrate proficiency in conmuni eating 
persuasively to leaders in the business and labor coimunities, (3) 
demonstrate skill in organizing and administering a highly complex system, 

(4) demonstrate knowledge of the goals of the local educational system, 

(5) demonstrate knowledge of the goals of the private and public enter- 
prise systems, (6) demonstrate knowledge of the role and functions of 
organized labor in industry, (7) demonstrate skill in harmonizing diverse 
human and organizational interests, (8) demonstrate skill in curriculum 
development procef.ses. 

A more traditional set of minimum qualifications might be couched 
in these terms: The director should be a certified educational 
professional with at least two years of actual work experience. 
Presumably, the first qualification indicates a knowledge of the educa- 
tional system and the ability to communicate to its members as one who is 
"one of us," and the second qualification indicates a knowledge of the 
work system and the aibility to communicate to its members as one who is 
"one of us.". Two years was selected arbitrarily. VJe know that Florida 
has recently initiated an Occupational Specialists Program in the high 
schools throughout the state (see the supplemental report for description 
of this program) and established two years of work experience as a quali- 
fication. 
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Proposal 5: The state legislature or Governor should establish a 
state-level interagency Career Competency Assessment 
Board that would report to the highest levels of state 
educational and labor government. 

This board would brinq educational, business, labor, and government 
leaders together for the primary purpose of gaining commitment from their 
respective institutions to participate in the process of articulating a 
common language that would be used by their institutions in describing 
education exit requirements and job entry requirements. Agreement may 
come on some sort of competency-based language or simply on a reaffirma- 
tion of particular course requirements or even determination of a set of 
attitude or other personal characteristics, or conceivably on some combi- 
nation. This process of developing a common language- is certain to be 
difficult, but if open dialogue between interested parties can get under 
way, it will be an encouraging and valuable first step. 

The board would also assume a public relations role; its staff would 
distribute written material on related developments in other states and 
nations and would speak to industry, education, and civic groups on the 
importance of alignment. It would also inform schools and colleges of 
competencies required by different occupations within the state (in some 
cases, particularly in professional fields, national standards would be 
more important). 

Through project funding the board could also assist educational 
institutions in developing desired exit competencies fon their graduates 
and in revising the teaching process accordingly. Proposals funded by the 
board should include plans for active participation by business/industry 
representatives in the development of competency statements. 

The board could also fund projects in specific occupational areas. 
For example, the state board of actuaries might be interested in conducting 
a three-part project to (1) change the actuarial examinations to become more 
competency-based, (2) get the early actuarial examinations accepted as a 
key part of the graduation requirements for individuals planning to enter 
the field and, (3) get the entrance requirements for actuaries modified to 
be more reflective of current educational programs. 

The assessment of employment competencies would undoubtedly reveal 
the artificiality of job entry requirements that are based on degrees or 
years of experience and, most important, would display the commonality of 
competencies among different occupational clusters. For example, a 
recent study indicated that basic writing skills, conriunications ability, 
and mathematical proficiency serve as a basic and foundation competency, 
for most career areas. The board would enable the world of work to 
adjust its entry competencies continually to the true performance need? 
of jobs and encourage flexible shifting of job entry requirements' to / 
meet personal and skill needs and abilities of school and college 
graduates more readily. 
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The board could function as an advocate and* stimulus for 
competency-based measurement and programs through its information 
dissemination, research activities, funding activities, and the like* 

The board should include at a minimum members of the state 
departments of education and postsecondary education, labor, and commerce, 
labor unions, and the public community at large* It should have a perma- 
nent staff that coordinates activities and prepares policy papers on which 
the board could act. Recognizing the political. realities of implementing 
such a proposal, we assume that the board would probably need to be 
constituted as an advisory body rather than as a policy-making one. We 
would hope, however, that it could be in a position to make itself heard 
by the top educational, labor, and other governmental policy-makers in 
the state. To be effective, such a board would have to establish credi- 
bility not only In the educational world but also in the work world; 
therefore, the structuring of the board in the governmental system is 
critical . 

The board should coordinate activites with the long-established 
state advisory council on vocational education, and the experience of the 
latter should be drawn upon in designing the board. However, the two have 
charges that are really quite different. We feel that both are important, 
and we would argue that they should be separate entities. 

BARRIER CATEGORY 2: DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF MA:JP0WER m JOB REQUIREMENTS 
INFORMATION 

The collection anci dissemination of data and Information about jobs for 
use by educators and students is an area of confusion and mistrust. 
Although infonnation on job requirements and job vacancies appears to be 
available, it is often not believed or, if believed, not acted upon. In 
most cases, the state department of labor or private organizations of 
businessmen collect data regarding job availability and job entry experi- 
ence and educational requirements. These data are frequently mistrusted 
in the academic world because of (1) differences in definitions of terms, 
(2) a different world outlook, and (3) an ignorance of the degree of 
sophistication of available data and collection and dissemination 
procedures. 

As a specific illustration of the first problem, in one. state we 
visited, the director of research for the department of labor had demon- 
strated year in and year out that there had been, was, and will continue 
to be a decline in the need for individuals Involved in agriculture. 
However, he lamented that although he served on the statewide vocational 
advisory committee and delivered his data to the total membership year 
after year, neither the advisory body nor the educational Institutions 
.In the state acted to delimit the number enrolled In agricultural 
curriculums. An industry member of the statewide advisory committee 
expressed a different viewpoint, seeing agriculture as "agribusiness," 
which he defined as any application of industry to the world of farming— 
e.g., the construction of farm equipment, the processing of farm produce, 
the marketing of farm goods, etc. Using this definition, he believed 
that the preparation of students for careers In agriculture not only 
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continued to be appropriate but was necessary to meet a growl ng^ 
industrial need* 

A second problem exists in the long-range view of educators 
and the short-range view of businessmen vis-a-vis manpower forecasting. 
A February 3, 1975 article in The Chronicle of Higher Education entitled 
^'Manpower, Clouded Forecasts*' indicated that labor projections, particularly 
for the better educated members of society, will always remain uncertain. 
The writer advised that "reliance on such forecasts for policy purposes 
would be foolhardy. Maintaining a strong and flexible educational system 
will always be our best form of insurance." Educators believe that a 
well-rounded, well-educated person will always be employable in our 
society and will adapt to the changing work scene. Businessmen, on the 
other hand, feel they are forced to assume the training of individuals who 
fail to meet their immediate job needs because the schools and colleges 
refuse to act on information transmitted to them regarding these needs. 

Perhaps one of the crucial breakdowns in communication between 
educators and business people is caused by the latter 's misconception of 
the academic curriculum as flexible without limit and capable of rapid 
change and alteration. There is the underlying assumption that with an 
adequate communication link and a continuous flow of data, schools and 
colleges are able to adjust the curriculum to meet the ever fluctuating 
needs of business. On their side, educators hold that portions of the 
curriculum arise out of an academic tradition that stretches at least to 
the twelfth-century universities at Paris and Oxford and perhaps even to 
Aristotle and the Biblical scholars. To alter curricular content in ^ 
these areas because of the dictates of job data lhat would improve the 
employability of students would be, from their viewpoint, inappropriate 
and a betrayal of their profession. The curriculum is defended as having 
integrity in and of itself. Accordingly, changes are sl6w in such areas 
as the liberal arts, humanities, and the social and physical sciences. 
When changes are made, they are made with due deliberation and respect. 

As one means of reducing a third problem, that of ignorance on the 
part of educators of the degree of sophistication of available data and 
collection and dissemination procedures, we quote at length from a recent 
article on U.S. Department of Labor initiatives to provide more useful 
occupational information. The article cites a three-pronged cooperative 
federal -state venture labeled the Occupational Employment Statistics 
Program. 

'•[The first prong is] the Occupational Employment Statistics Survey, 
which now involves the cooperative effort of 28 States and the District of 
Columbia and is designed to produce estimates of occupational employment 
by Industry for the entire Nation.... 

"Thus it is possible through the survey to secure employment 
estimates for more than 2,000 individual occupations covering the entire 
spectrum of skills. Survey data also open the possibility of studying the 
effect of public and private training programs on the supply of trained 
workers. 
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"[The second prong is] the National /State Industry-Occupational 
Matrix System, which has served for over a decade as a principal tool 
for preparing national projections of occupational employment. The 
present national matrix shows employment in 420 detail ed^occupationaT 
categories, cross-classified by 201 detailed industry sectors and six 
•class-of-work* categories. Both occupational categories and industrial 
sectors are exhaustive, so the matrix is comprehensive of all employment. 

"The matrix illustrates the occupational profile ^ or percentage 
distribution, of employment in each industry sector. Perhaps more 
importantly, it permits projections of total employment by industry and 
so provides projections of occupational employment for a given target 
year. . ; ^ 

"[The third prong is] the State and Area Occupation Manpower 
Projections Research Program [which] affords consulting and technical 
assistance services by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to State employment 
security agencies in order to produce State and area occupational manpower 
projections. In addition to helping to develop and improve methods of 
preparing State and local manpower projections, the program creates and 
maintains technical manuals, guidelines, and other materials related to 
the projections process.... 

"Ancillary to this effort ... is an Occupational Information Systems 
(irants Program [which was launched in September 1974 to capitalize]. . .on 
the capacitie^'^of States and localities to deliver relevant occupational 
data in forms useful and in terms understandable to young people.... 

"The kind of information expected to come out of these systems 
includes such matters as the nature of the duties in an occupation; the 
personal, educational, experiential, and legal requirements for entry; 
wages and fringe benefits; current employment; employment outlook; 
industries which utilize the occupation; and descriptions of educational 
or training programs requisite to entry into the occupation." 

From the foregoing account and from our discussions with those 
acquainted with manpower information, it is evident that there is no dearth 
of data. The critical questions, then, revolve around (1) appropriate use 
of this information for educational planning and (2) the existence of 
information on occupation requirements in a language translatable, into 
education exit requirements. Following are two proposals that seek to be 
responsive to these needs. 

Proposals 

Proposal 6: The governor 'a office sJwuld create a statewide interagency 
task force to coordinate and stimulate the production and 
utilization of manpower demand and supply data. 

This task force should also establish formulas for program need and 
should seek to disseminate information in ways that will assure its 
consideration in program planning. It should have participation from all 
major agencies responsible for gathering manpower information. It should 
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include but not necessarily be limited to consumer and legislative staff 
representatives and officials from the diepartments of education, higher 
education and labor* This task force should have statutory authority to 
collect relevant data, and at least some members should have comembership 
on other statewide planning and poltcy-making bodies* 

The existence of an interagency committee of this type would enable 
all parties concerned about manpower information and its use in educational 
planning to share a common forum by having representatives from a variety 
of agencies and institutions. It should help overcome the problems of 
ignorance of information and bias against its use* 

Proposal 7: n^he U.S. Department of Labor in its work on the fourth 
edition of the Diciionari^ of Oaaupational Titles should 
reorganize into ocmpetenoy statements the "Worker Re-- 
quirements" section of its 114 Vorker^Trait group 
descriptions and, insofar as possible, the definitions 
for the 22,000 separate occupations. 

^ Proposal 8: The fourth edition of the dictionary of Occupational Titles 
should include a classification system organized around 
personal competency areas and a cross-referencing system 
whereby an individual with known competencies will be able 
to find^occupations, possibly quite unrelated to each other, 
that require similar competencies. 

The U.S. Depahtment of Labor has developed a wealth of material on 
X thousands of jobs through extensive research. According to the 1966*^ 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles (third edition^ over 45,000 individual 
job studies were made to verify the content of the job definitions. Many, 
perhaps the majority, of the definitions are written in quasi-competency 
terms, and the first task that needs to be done fs verification of the 
information and restatement of the definitions in clear competency terms. 
This should provide immeasurable help for those involved in occupational 
training programs and could provide an important stimulus to the com- 
petency movement in education. 

Also, extensive analysis of required worker traits was undertaken 
in preparation for the third edition, and the results are displayed in 
the DOT according to 114 specific worker- trait groups, such as ART: 
Photography and Motion Picture Camera Work; and INVESTIGATING, INSPECTING, 
AND TESTING: Transporting and Testing Work. Each of the 114 worker-trait 
groups Includes a statement on Worker Requirements and a Qualifications 
Profile, as well as other information. The Qualifications Profile gives 
an indication of general educational development, spied fic vocational 
preparation, aptitudes, interests, temperaments, and physical demands. 
Much of this information already relates to competencies, and it should 
not be difficult to rework the material in order to display clear 
competency requirements for each worker-trait group. 
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A comnon concern among people engaged in vocational training is 
that people will be trained for jobs that will go out of existence 
shortly after the training is completed, or jobs that are dead-end, 
and that the training will have been so narrow that individuals will 
have low transferability potential. In this report we endorse the view 
that there is a reasonaoly finite set of major competencies cut across 
virtually all jobs, and that if these competencies were known, the 
potential for successful job change would be enhanced. A person knowing 
his/her own competencies should be greatly helped in job seeking by having 
access to an information source that references jobs according to 
competencies required. Any person with a known cluster of competencies 
should have some means of discovering jobs that, though unrelated 
themselves, require similar competencies. This seans to call for a new 
cross-referencing system in the DOT. 

BARRIER CATEGORY 3: CREDENTIALING, LICENSING, AND CER TIFICATION 
PROCEDURES AND EXAMINATfONS 

The most formidable barrier consciously erected in the education-to-work 
transition is that of licensing and certification. The increasing 
canplexity of modern society requires that private and public agencies 
establish norms and regulations governing the skills and capabilities of 
individuals in delivering a product or a service. We wish to maintain a 
certain degree of confidence in the ability of a physician to deal with 
our bodily ills, a pilot to transport us safely, or an engineer to deal 
with the complexities of a heating system. This is a natural inclination 
in a technological society, and federal, state, and local legislation 
mandates various certification examinations (e.g., teaching, nursing) or 
allocates funds to appropriately accredited institutions (e.g., federal 
funding of institutions accredited by a recognized association or state 
support of private colleges approved by the state board of higher 
education^ . 

We have, therefore, evolved a system that is by its nature closed 
and limiting. The certification and licensing requirements for individuals 
and institutions prescribe the type of examination or criteria to be 
applied, respectively, to the individual and institution and thereby 
delimit the number and type of individuals and institutions who compete 
for certification. There is either a real or artificially created 
shortage of jobs at the end of the licensing process and, as in the 
medieval guild system, individuals with established roles in a 
particular trade or profession soon come to control the licensing or 
certification process. Since they have, in most cases, a vested 
interest in maintaining a strong demand for their skills, their natural 
inclination is to raise the standards for certification and maintain a 
tight control over the number of licensed practitioners of their trade. 
They function under the umbrella of governmental protection and are 
generally thought to be acting in the interest of the public and the 
consumer. 
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The result is an obstacle course to the individual completing 
schooling and wishing to enter a profession or trade. He/she believes 
that he/she can perform at a particular skill level but nevertheless must 
undergo a series of examinations that will permit him/her to practice a 
particular trade or profession. In our site visits we encountered a 
variety of specific complaints about this procedure. 

- 1. The licensing procedures in most states are typically not 
based on competencies required for the practice of the profession or 
trade but are, rather, artificial restrictions on the supply of certified 
practitioners. We encountered one individual who despaired of obtaining 
a plumber's license because the procedures called for 10 years of 
assisting a licensee before permission to take the licensing examination 
would be granted. Furthermore, permission apparently was based more on 
character traits than job skills. Fortunately, such procedures are no 
longer universal , and there are numerous signs of movement toward a more 
equitable approach to licensing. 

2. Schools and colleges often disagree on the need for particular 
courses or competencies, and the individual has either to take additional, 
albeit similar, courses at different levels of training or, conversely, 
finds that his/her education has been completed without training in a 
necessary and required skill area. 

3. Numerous individuals believe they "can do the job" but are 
unable to pass the required licensing .examination, which they feel to be 
arbitrary and unrelated to the work situation. 

4. A variety of examinations require different demonstrations in 
similar competencies. For example, a local civil service agency may 
require one display of skills whereas a labor union may require a different 
display of abilities for the same job. As a result, an individual wishing 
to enter a trade or profession is confused about which certification path 
to pursue. , " 

5. The lack of a consistent mechanism whereby individuals could 
display the abilities they had obtained from work and non traditional 
educational enterprises v/as often cited. 

6. Minorities have been particularly affected by this barrier. 
Test content and procedures have often been constructed either 
consciously or unconsciously wUh a cultural bias. 

The general recommendation we would make with regard to removing 
the barrier of credential ing, licensing, and certification procedures 
and examinations is that this be handled at the state (rather than the 
federal or local) level, and that the following three requirements- 
intensive proposals (Proposals 8, 9, 10) appear most desirable. 
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Proposal 9; state legislatures should take appropriate action to require 
licensing boards to broaden their membership to include tu>o 
new groups: those outside the trade or profession who can 
act as representatives of the public interest, and educa- 
tional professionals who can represent those with responsi" 
bility for training in the respective areas. 

Just as the move toward licensing one group of practitioners after another 
can be labeled consumer protection so, we believe, can a proposal that 
licensing boards include among their members appropriate educators and 
individuals outside the profession or trade. While some licensing groups 
have already moved to such representation, many have not. Yet without 
the inclusion of outside interests, available means of checking the 
policies and procedures of licensing bodies are limited. Although outside 
members obviously would lack the expertise of those in the field, their 
detached viewpoint should prove healthy and helpful, and their membership 
should help make the trade or profession more responsive to public needs 
and demands and to improvements in the training process. 

California now requires at least two public members on all licensing 
boards, and apparently reactions to their effectiveness are mixed. Some 
regard these new manbers as useless, others report them to be "a fresh 
breeze." No doubt the key to the effectiveness of such individuals lies 
in the degree of representation they bring. An individual speaking on 
behalf of some interested consumer group is likely to have more impact 
and be more knowledgeable than one who, though articulate, is representing 
only himself/herself. 

Proposal 10: Federal encouragement and support should be given to efforts 
to organize state educational licensing and certification 
agencies into a more cohesive systetn in order to improve 
and regulate more effectively the procedures by which 
certification and licensure are awarded* 

Currently most licensing agencies operate with almost total independence, 
setting standards, developing and administering examinations, determining 
other access criteria, etc. No doubt this system works well in many cases, 
but in many others considerable consumer dissatisfaction is evident. 
People complain of unreasonable licensing procedures, impractical licensing 
and certification requirements, and undesirable access restrictions, 
problems that vary from one board to another. 

Another problem is the cleavage that often exists between licensing 
and certification boards and institutions that are responsible for 
training individuals to meet certain certification requirements. Proposal 
9 offers one way to bring these two entities closer together, by having 
representation from the training institutions on the licencing board. 

An alternate or additional possibility is that of bringing licensing 
boards under the authority of the state board of education, the state 
i)oard of postsecondary education, or some joint conniittee of the two. 
Under such a system the discrepancy of an individual's being educated and 
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yet failing to pass appropriate licensure examinations would beconie 
iimiediately apparent. One solution for improving the education of 
students would be available through the accreditation and curriculum 
review of schools. Certification requirements similarly would be 
reviewed within this same organization. The staff responsible for certi- 
fication requirements and for certifying students who have met these 
requirements would be in the same agency as the staff responsible for 
coordinating the educational programs developed in accordance with 
certification requirements. This juxtaposition should foster more 
direct conmunication and interaction between the two groups. And both 
would be held responsible for the certification of students who have 
successfully completed the prescribed courses or curriculums. 

Another important function of this agency (or the larger agency of 
which this is a part) should be to require, as part of an institution's 
operational plan, a series of procedures for determining the neecLfpr a 
particular educational program, not only in terms of manpower demands, ^ 
but also in terms of work entry requirements. That is, any institution 
desiring to start a program would need to display an understanding of the 
work entry requirements in those fields for which students would be 
prepared and make a complementary statement of education exit requirements 
around which the educational program would be built. Obviously, there 
would need to be congruence between the two sets of requirements before 
permission would be granted. 

Consolidation of license examinations under a single state agency „. 
would reduce the number of special interest groups entering the licensure^ 
process, since they would not be able to isolate a particular agency or 
test maker for attention. All interest groups would be required to 
compete for attention at a single agency thus diminishing the pressure a 
single interest group could put on an agency administering a single 
licensing examination. Also, a single agency could move more compre- 
hensively in the direction of competency licensing than the current 
fragmented system would allow. 

At present 25 states are operating "umbrella" agencies to coordinate 
licensing activities, but at present most have not been able to curtail 
the independent action of the licensing boards over which they are 
responsible, nor do they exert much impact over school or college operations. 
New York State is an exception. The Board of Regents is the umbrella 
agency, and it has complete policy-making authority. Licensing boards in 
New York in effect make recommendations to the Board of Regents, and the 
latter determines what action will be taken. 

Although at this time we are not recommending the New York model as 
the most effective way for all states to go, we are proposiwg that 
appropriate federal agencies, among them NIE, the U.S. Office of Education, 
the Department of Labor, and the Department of Commerce, continue and 
expand their efforts to unravel the present licensing dilemma and to 
stimulate creation of effective coordinating mechanisms that will overarch 
the training and the certification and licensing processes. «AtSample of 
actions that might be taken include incentive funding to stimulate 
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Strengthening of existing umbrella agencies in those states where they now 
exist or to stimulate creation of such agencies in states where they do 
not now exist, expanded support for conferences and workshops to improve 
intrastate and interstate dialogue and understanding of the problems and 
possible solutions, research into the effectiveness of existing state 
certification coordination/ control models, and support for the development 
of model state legislation. 

Proposal 11: The National Imtitute of Education should stimulate the 
development of model ccmpetency^hased examinations and 
certification procedi4res in a number of occupational fields 
ranging from skilled crafts through the professions. 

This stimulation could take one of two forms. Either it could be a series 
of grants to selected occupational associations, such as the state crafts- 
men association and the state board of architects; or it could be a grant 
or series of grants to a state agency, such as a state educational 
licensing board or the legislative committee on education, which would 
coordinate the development of competency examinations and procedures in 
multiple-occupational fields. 

Under the first option NIE would be stimulating modifications of the 
current examinations; under the second it would be encouraging the 
establisjvnent of an alternative system. The first might be more feasible 
politically, the second more desirable socially. That is, in the first 
instance associations would be encouraged to alter their own procedures. 
To what extent they would be altered and what effect such alternations 
would nave on the access of individuals to the trade or profession are 
subject to question. In the second instance, NIE in effect would bypass 
the associations and go to a centralized state agency with legal authority ^ 
to modify the system. Obviously, however, competency examinations could 
not be developed in either case without fall cooperation from members uf 
the trade or profession. 

If the second option is pursued, there would eventually exist two 
routes to certification, the traditional examination and the competency 
examination. The traditional examination is largely tied to a system of 
specific courses and experiences; presumably the second would permit more 
freedom in the mode of preparation. The important factor would be what is 
known and can be demonstrated, not how a person came to know it. Men and 
women who believe they have the requisite comoetencies to, perform a 
particular job or to practice a particular profession would be able to 
display this competency objectively and, if successful, receive the same 
certification as individuals who passed through the more traditional 
education and test-taking route. 

The existence of competency-based examinations offers no assurance 
that the trade or profession will be more accessible to those tradi- 
tionally denied entrance. So long as occupational associations control 
the entrance requirements for certification, individuals may still be 
excluded on arbitrary grounds. We certainly need to be protected from 
having unqualified technicians operate on our picture tubes or unqualified 
doctors operate on our hearts, but we suffer economically and socially by 
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denying opportunities to individuals who may already have the requisite 
skills or who might acquire them in nontraditional ways. 

It is because of this concern for denial of opportunity to 
potentially qualified men and women that we suggest not only that 
competency examinations be developed by an agency other than the 
occupational association (recognizing, however, the necessity for their 
cooperation) but also that administration of those examinations be 
conducted by a state agency, most logically the state department of 
education or postsecondary education or a board representing each. 
Examinations could then be open'to whoever desired to take them, with 
certification assured upon satisfactory completion. 

Considerable pilot testing and research wijl be necessary to be 
sure that the competency procedure is as rigorous as existing procedures 
and individuals who qualify in that way are fully as competent as those 
currently -working in the occupation. Nothing could be more harmful for 
the competency movement and for our society than to process people through 
this new system who are unable to perform satisfactorily once they are on 
the job. 

BARRIER CATEGORY 4: CONTROL AND AUTHORITY 

Almost universally, educators and businessmen feel frustration at being 
unable to control many of the activities that have influence on the meta- 
morphosis from student to employee. Guidance counselors accuse faculty 
curriculum committees of a parochial outlook that inhibits curricular 
change. School principals and college presidents place responsibility for 
the imperfect state of school -to-work transitions on the variety of 
constituencies to which they must answer in this process— e.g. , funding 
authorities who must be placated, accrediting agencies that control their 
institutional destinies and the standing of their students, etc. Business 
and industry leaders react with some frustration when asked about their 
impact on school and college career education. They claim that while they 
do sit on various education advisory conmittees, for the most part they 
neither speak the same language as educators nor wish to intrude on their 
authority with advice and requirements. 

In the worlds of education and work there seem to be a number of 
compartmentalized units operating in isolation from each other. Funding 
sources are insulated from accrediting agencies, which in turn are 
separated from curriculum development groups, who in turn are isolated 
from the committees and boards that organize and rationalize jobs and 
work. A sense of insularity marks each process; individuals appear to 
operate in tightly knit units and make contact with each other only at 
the periphery of each of the groups. The separate rules and recognition 
factors within each of the groups affect students moving from school to 
work in different ways and with differing expectations. 

What appears to be required is a process that will legitimize those 
individuals who traverse the different spheres of school and work. This 
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process win require the acceptance of individuals with different 
credentials and experiences for participation in program decision-making. 
For example, curriculum review has traditionally been the prerogative of 
the teachers within a particular subject area or discipline. Linking 
mechanisms between education and work should ensure that curricular 
decisions are shared by the faculty with both guidance counselors and* 
business representatives. On the one hand, counselors make contact with 
a variety of educational and work groups as part of their function within 
schools and colleges. On the other, business representatives, such as 
personnel directors and plant foremen, have current knowledge of what is 
required in the way of work competencies. In an analogous manner, the 
world of work should share the decision-making authority with regard to 
the organization of the workplace. Boards that control factories and 
plants and are concerned with the organization of work and personnel 
assignments should provide 'for the inclusion of^teachers and school 
administrators in their decision-making processes if the workplace is to 
be better prepared to accept and use the product of the learning place. 
We recognize that this latter idea is anathema to large numbers of business 
and industry leaders, land that it is not likely to be accorded gracious 
acceptance. 

During our interviews we visited a vice-president of a large 
international manufacturing corporation who expressed what may be an 
all -too-typical opinion: "The goal of industry is to eliminate jobs ~ 
to cut out people.... It is not the aim of business to make work exciting 
or enjoyable; many jobs will never become meaningful. The best we can do 
is give the worker enough pay so he can get his kicks after working hours." 
This same individual views education's primary purpose as preparing people 
to work in such settings and is very active in "helping the schools with 
better information on what we in industry need and expect." 

There are a number of corporations in the United States and abroad 
that are taking the problems of worker alienation and dissatisfaction 
seriously and attempting to provide creative solutions that often include 
job restructuring. The Ford Foundation, despite recent setbacks in its 
funding capabilities, is allocating funds for several projects aimed at 
improving the quality of working life. One of Ford's projects will be 
the formation of a "Work in America Institute" to provide research, 
publications, and technical assistance to industry. A second is to 
conduct action research on the sociotechnical approach to job design. 
And a third is to investigate labor-management cooperatives. 

With respect to changes in education exit and work entry require- 
ments, little has been done so far in the work sector. Within the 
education sector, however, schooTs and colleges are being asked by the 
public to give an accounting for their use of revenues. In many cases, 
particularly at the secondary level, the response has been to develop 
ways of describing output to reflect more accurately what an individual 
knows . 

Business, labor, and industrial representatives frequently have not 
been fully involved in the determination of program objectives or gradua- 
tion requirements. In Oregon, for example, competency-based graduation 
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requirements were developed with minimal business/labor/industry input, 
except in a few areas such as personal finance. Even when there is 
outside involvement, often there is no formal attempt to make an impact 
on work entry requirements. Therefore, while schools and colleges may be 
able to display the fruits of labors to the public more attractively, the 
graduate may not necessarily be in an improved position with respect to 
work entry. 

Proposal 12: Sixites should consider some organizational mechanism for 
bringing together under one roof the myriad planning and 
funding arrangements aimed at hmqn development, Possible 
alternatives include a governor's state council on educa- 
tion and work, a legislative committee on education and 
work, a joint executive-legislative lay council on educa- 
tion and xoork, state and regional human development 
planning councils, and a state department of hman 
development. 

Currently in many states the administration of education is fragmented 
into units dealing witn elementary and secondary schools, comnunity 
colleges, adults, universities, proprietary institutions, and so forth. 
Then, in the noneducational sector there are manpower training, appren- 
ticeships, corporate training activities, and the like. Money flows 
from separate agencies in a manner that frequently results in disconcerting 
duplication or frustrating gaps. 

We recomnend that states take the initiative in dealing with this 
fragmented condition. We realize, however, that .each state has a 
different political climate and organizational structure, and it would 
be foolish to imagine a single pattern that would be acceptable and useful 
in all 150 states. Therefore, we submit five alternatives in the nope 
that one or another will be acceptable as at least a partial solution to 
any state eager to deal with its internal disarray. Each alternative 
would assume somewhat different functions, because each would enter the 
state system at a different organizational point. 

Though the functions might differ, the primary purpose of each of 
the alternatives is the same: to remove the procedural and perceptual 
barriers between education and work and, thereby, harmonize the operations 
of these two societal institutions to create a more compatible environ- 
ment conducive to a lifetime of earning and learning. Operating at this 
level, each would subsume process and requirements linking functions, 
although the adoption of one or another alternative in no way diminishes 
the need for implementing the earlier proposals. 

Under any of the alternatives a mechanism would be established for 
considering the individual throughout his or her entire life, not merely 
as belonging in a series of compartments labeled "age cohort or role 
segment." That is, an individual would not be seen only as 'under 18^ 
because that age group has funds and activities for "going to school, 
or as "between 18 and 22" with a differing set of expectations (going to 
college) and funds granted for that purpose, or as "over 22 with 

^ 
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different benefits and programs (unemployment insurance, manpower 
training, etc.) to suit this individual's need to "work" or be "trained" 
because he has passed the age of schooling* Instead, the funding of an 
educational program, the development of accrediting and certification 
processes, the utilization of teachers, educators, foremen, and business- 
men, and the impact of legislation would all be reviewed, analyzed, and 
assessed in a total cost-benefit process to maximize the growth of an 
individual throughout his or her lifetime* 

Alternative A: State Council on Education and Mork > As we envisage this 
council, it would be created through executive order of the governor and 
would operate essentially as a recommending body to various state boards 
and agencies. Membership on the council would include representatives 
from the departments of education, higher education, labor, commerce, 
community development, and any other department that has functions in 
the education, training, or work areas. Other members would also be 
appointed from organized labor, business, and industry, the general public 
and relevant community-based organizations. Although the council would 
not have decision-making authority, its impact on policy and practice 
could be significant, particularly if the governor chairs the council. 

The primary functions of this council would be to bring informed 
opinion from diverse quarters to bear on critical issues relating to 
human development. It would in essence be a sensing device for the 
governor and would be able both to initiate and to react to ideas on 
ways in which our education and work systems might be reformed. It should 
have the responsibility not only to provide counsel, but also to review 
major program plans from the various state agencies engaged in activities 
related directly to education and work. The council also should be given 
the staff support to poll constituencies on issues of major importance. 

Emerging state groups, such as the newly developed California 
Industry-Education Council (see Chapter 3), appear to be moving in this 
direction, although currently their charges typically differ from what is 
proposed here, and their memberships are not so broad-based. Nevertheless 
their existence and activity should be quite helpful in dealing with many 
aspects of the barriers cited earlier. 

Alternative B: Legislative Committee on Education and Work > Some states 
have the tradition of a strong legislative branch of government, and in 
SMch states this second alternative may be both more attractive and 
effective. .In many states, legislatures are taking an increasingly active 
interest in the affairs of education, so much so that one of our project 
advisers was prompted to comment that "legislatures are becoming the. real 
state boards of education." Under this model a state 1 egi si aturer could 
create either a standing or a select committee to look comprehensively 
a.t the problems and discontinuities within and across education and work 
and, where appropriate, ta«draft legislation to deal with them. The 
committee could also recommend to the total legislature a package of 
incentive funding to local or state agencies to encourage movement on 
the misalignment of education exit and work entry requirements. The 
committee might alsa take the lead in the creation and funding of the 
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Statewide career competency assessment council and state educational 
licensing board discussed earlier in this chapter. 

Alternative C; Joint Executive-Legislative Lay Council on Education and 
Work . This alternative is intended to balance alternatives A and B and 
take the council activity out of the (Dolitical arena insofar as possible. 
The functions performed by this councfl would be similar to those already 
described in A and B, but its place in the state system, and .therefore 
the activities it would undertake iand the way it would operate, would be 
different from either A or B. Host logically, the council might be ,- 
authorized by the state legislature and appointed by the governor. / 

Alternative D; State and Regional Human Development Planning Councils. 
Even with collaboration at the state level many states see the need for 
regional planning and coordination. Florida, for example, has embraced 
this model with respect to manpower planning. Florida has a state council 
and 10 regional planning boards (see description in the supplemental 
report). One of the benefits of regional subdivision is to bring some 
order to the current irregularity that attends fragmented planning across 
and within state agencies. For example, in California there are elemen- 
tary and secondary school districts, community college districts, 
vocational education distri^cts, adult education districts, and career 
guidance districts. For the most part, the territorial boundaries for 
each are distinct, which must necessarily have a detrimental effect on 
the delivery of educational services. 

In this model the state council would work with state agencies in 
much the same way as described under Alternative A but would assume more 
substantive planning functions than was implied in A. Under this model 
the regional councils, which would also have broad representation from 
the education, work, and public communities, would also develop sub- 
stantive plans. These plans would be forwarded to the state council for 
review and integration. 

Alternative E; Department of Human Development . This department would 
have under its jurisdiction the many state boards and agencies now 
concerned with both the education and the work worlds. Its very 
structure would provide and harness the dynamic tension between the two 
sectors. This department could monitor and regulate program development 
and human development as necessary, but it would be equally critical for 
it to provide a vehicle for stimulating the work coiimunity to consider 
the social implications of its human organization. The department of 
human development might also foster development of a career competency 
assessment council or would at least need to work in concert with such 
an agency or organization. 

A department of human development would, through its ability to 
allocate money and, therefore, status and authority, cause a restructuring 
of the fairly tight groupings in our schools and workplaces that currently 
control what and how people learn and where and how they work. Over a 
period of time, educators would shift to the workplace, following both 
funds and concern, to train and educate individuals while they are 
participating in work. This would tend to bring different perspectives 
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and outlooks to the world of work. Similarly, as education and training 
become a lifelong concern of people at work, businessmen and industrial 
employers would exercise much greater concern over the learning process 
and the content of curriculum. The school would cease to be the private 
enclave of educators and would require a broader constituency. One can 
argue the merits of educators' involvement in decisions regarding the 
organization of work, or businessmen's involvement in the learning 
process, but for our concern--the easy transition of individuals between 
school and jobs--greater interpenetration of both worlds facilitates the 
transfer of students and workers between the two worlds. 

No doubt some states will be able to implement a given alternative 
on their own either by consolidating the operations of existing agencies 
or councils or by revising the charge to an existing state body. Other 
states, however, are certain to need outside funding to move toward 
considering education and work in a more integrated fashion. Therefore 
we urge NIE to unite with the U.S. Department of Labor in making funds 
available to states that wish to pilot test one or another of the five 

!i r!l?J °r ^ "^"^ appropriate). Further, we urge 

that NIE take the initiative in contacting tha Department of Labor and 
that the two federal agencies then seek to elicit Interest from the 
states. 



SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have submitted 12 proposals for action that taken 
together we believe would make significant progress toward bringing the 
worlds of education and work closer together, the result of which would 
be to smooth the transition from education to work. In this study the 
focus has been on that one-way transition, although we hasten to add that 
it should not be viewed as applying only to the first transition an 
individual makes from education to work, but to whenever and as often as 
this particular transition occurs. If a person leaves high school for a 
job at age 18. that transition was relevant to this study. If the same 
person returns to college full time at age 25 and leaves college for a 
job at age 30. that transition to a job was also relevant to this study. 
If that same person repeats the pattern several times, each transition 
to a job was relevant to this study. 

Although we paid particular attention to the full-time student, many 
of the proposals would apply to the part-time student as well. The number 
of part-time students in postsecondary education is growing rapidly, and 
their needs and problems oftentimes are even more complex than those of 
full-time students. We recognize the Critical nature of these needs and 
problems, though they have not been a focus of this study. 

In this chapter we discussed four categories of barriers .that obstruct 
smooth education-to-work transitions: (1) fluctuating education exit 
and work entry requirements. (2) development and use of manpower and job 
requirements information. (3) credential ing. licensing, and certification 
procedures and examinations, and (4) control and authority. Underlying 
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all these barriers is the recognition that the goals of education and work 
are now and (we hope) will continue to be dissimilar. While this dis- 
similarity may be desirable to some extent, it contributes to the lack of 
a smooth transition from one to the other. 

The proposals offered in response to these barriers range in scope 
from annual follow-up studies to state coordination of the education and 
work systems, in governmental jurisdiction from local community councils 
to federal developmental initiative and publication revision, and in 
content from manpower information to competency-based certification. 
The majority of proposals might be classified, using the terminology of 
Chapter 5, as requirements-intensive rather than process-intensive— that 
is, concerned primarily with the alignment of education exit and work 
entry requirements rather than with ways of bringing the learning and 
earning processes closer together. A primary reason for this emphasis 
is the conclusion ^at currently considerable attention is being devoted 
to blending process elements but insufficient attention to alignment of 
requirements. Yet both are important. 

The NIE Request for Proposal stipulated that the contractor should 
consider whether a single ideal career education system could be proposed 
or whether a modular system would be more logical and feasible. Our 
investigation has led us to conclude that because of the wide range of 
education-work linkage needs and the several different governmental levels 
that necessarily must be involved in providing these linkages, a modular 
system makes far more sense and has a far greater chance for success than 
a single multi-bureaucratic integrated system. Yet, taken together the 12 
proposals do represent a comprehensive approach to the problems of smooth 
education-to-work transition, and we are convinced that if all, or even 
several, were implemented, the impact on education and work in the United 
States would be immense* 



Chapter 7 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
FOR THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 



The Request for Proposals to which this report is a response calls for 
the contractor to "develop a strategy(s) for NIE to consider what 
further research and development will allow for maximum benefit to the 
field, maximum building on what is alreacty in place, and maximum assess- 
ment of outcomes, in as many different environments as possible, and 
with as many participants as is reasonable within the limit of targeted 
research and development funds*" 

The two previous chapters have posited the thesis that education-to- 
work linkages may be viewed in two categories— as process-intensive linkages 
and requirements-intensive linkages* Process-intensive linkages are those 
which primarily attempt to blend the "processes" of education and work; 
requirements- intensive linkages are those which primarily attempt to 
align school or college exit requirements with occupation entry require- 
ments. In our recommendations for further research and development we 
have addressed the need for NIE's attention to both areas* 

We were also mindful of the statement in the RFP that calls for 
recommendations for future funding to be "built on what is already under 
way and succeeding" so that "both durability after R&D support is phased 
out and Vipple effects' of the study are maximized*" In light of that 
statement, we recommend two evaluation research activities of process- 
intensive linkage models and three developmental activities of requirements- 
intensive linkages* We have selected these activities from among the 
larger group of possibilities that were brought to light over the course 
of the study because they are in line with NIE's expressed priorities* 
Moreover, the evaluation research -activities need doing to clear away 
some myths, and the developmental activities provide "products" that can 
be disseminated widely, thereby enjoying a "ripple effect*" By highlighting 
this particular set of activities we do not mean to preclude NIE involve- 
ment in sponsoring activity implied or stated in other proposals* 

We realize that NIE, in asking for "descriptive model career 
education delivery systems" desired a plan for state or local departments 
of education that would rationalize the delivery of educational and occu- 
pational services* However, our study has made clear to us that placing 
responsibility for linking education and work on only one of the partners 
in the process is futile* If our society Is to move to a new relationship 
between education and work, then new relationships and mechanisms are 
required* Quite possibly, these should be outside the education and 
work worlds* In recommendation 2 below some councils will be community- 
based, and in recommendation 5 the authority in one strategy is lodged 
in state government* 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 
The five recommendations are the following. 
RESEARCH 

1. HIE should support evaluation studies of the effectiveness of 
alternate forms of work^experience activity at the secondary and 
posts econdxry levels. 

2. NIE should support an evaluation study of the effectiveness of 
alternate forms of community education and work councils (this generic 
title applies to industry ^education councils^ career education councils^ 
community career councils^ and others whose primary mission is to provide- 
a bridge between schools and the workplace. 

DEVELOPMENT 

3. NIE should expand its support of the competency^based education 
movement and should stimulate development of model competency abased 
examinations and certification procedures in a nx4mber of occupational 
fields ranging from skilled crafts through the professions. 

4. NIE should support the development of issues papers and the 
subsequent drafting of model legislation to expand the membership of 
licensing boards to include representatives of the public interest and 
of relevant educational institutions. 

5. NIE should support a series of working conferences in several 
states at which policy makers interested in improving the education-to^ 
work transition process in their states would gather to consider ways to 
begin implementation of the proposals outlined in this report and/or of 
other proposals that have been or might be offered by different groups. 

RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

1. NIE should support evaluation studies of the effectiveness of alternate 
forms of work^experience activity at the secondary and postsecondary 
levels. 

In Chapter 6 we recommended that work-experience opportunities should 
be provided to all students at the secondary and postsecondary levels 
and that such experience should become a part of a school's graduation 
requirements. The first question is: What is work experience? In one 
form or another, work experience has been around a long time and has 
taken many forms. The thrust of this recommendation is that the rec- 
ommended research studies analyze and evaluate existing fonns (e.g., 
internships, cooperative education work-study, career exploration) in an 
attempt to compare the educational effectiveness and economic impact 
of them. In the course of this investigation a number of questions 
should be addressed, such as: 
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•Why do people participate in the various forms of work experience? 

•How do the purposes of the various programs differ? 

•What are the major characteristic differences among individuals 
participating in the various programs? 

•What effect do different kinds of work experience have on individual 
career choice, educational plans, academic success, employment earnings, etc.? 

•Is pay an important consideration? When? For whom? 

•Is work experience more or less profitable for individual career 
choice and academic success when taken early in the high school years as 
opposecl to later in high school or in college? How does that vary across 
groups of people? 

This research activity will constitute a large and expensive undertaking 
and no doubt will involve several individual studies, some of which need 
to be longitudinal. But activity in this area is critically important in 
light of increased interest in work experience as an educational alternative. 

Some evaluation work has been done in this area (e.g., assessment of 
school -supervised work education programs by Systems Development 
Corporation in September 1973 and numerous studies evaluating cooperative 
education and other individual types of v/ork experience), but considerably 
more work needs to be done before work experience is adopted as a formjal 
educational initiative. 

Most work experience is undertaken by individuals who are primarily 
still on the "education" side of the education-to-occupation transition, 
but there is increasing discussion of the need to examine the problems of 
individuals in the transition period itself. According to a survey of 
college and noncoUege youth conducted by Yankelovich and Clark,' the current 
generation of young people "are growing increasingly restless with the 
options presently available to them when they graduate from high school-- 
either going to work or continuing on to college." While few options 
exist, many may be imagined. Yankelovich and Clark offer five different 
plans, one of which is a career-planning year during which an individual 
would be exposed to many different fields and job opportunities and would 
participate in new forms of career counseling.- 

We urge NIE to consider this need to examine the transition period 
in developing Requests for Proposals for evaluation of work-experience 
alternatives. One study might even focus on an assessment of the need 
for some "career-planning year" type of experience for students. A 



1. Daniel Yankelovich and Ruth Clark, "College and NoncoUege Youth 
Values." Change , Vol. 6, No. 7, September 1974. 
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later study, if warranted, might include the establishment and evaluation 
of various alternatives that would be designed to respond to the needs 
identified. 

Critical to the success of work experience as an educational or 
transitional , strategy is the resolution of questions of costs and 
funding. What are the real costs of various work-experience alternatives? 
How can they be funded? Should funds come from state or federal treasuries? 
Or both? In what forms? What economic incentives can and should be 
provided to business to increase available work stations to make 
realistic the proposal of some paid or unpaid work experience for all 
secondary and postsecondary students? How extensive and expensive would 
be the training process through which educational and business personnel 
would have to go? The list of critical questions is long, but they must 
be addressed. 

We therefore recommend that NIE invest heavily and immediately in 
search of reasonable answers. For until the answers are forthcoming, 
the rhetoric will flow but large-scale action is not likely to follow. 

2. NIE should support cm evaluation study of the effectiveness of 
alternate forms of "oormtunity education and work councils" (this generic 
title applies to industry-education councils^ career education councils^ 
corrmtnity career councils^ and others whose primary mission is to provide 
a bridge between schools and the workplace) . 

In the past few years a number of local education and work councils 
have been developed, with initiative coming from many quarters (e.g., chambers 
of commerce, local industry, local boards of education). Although many 
communities have yet to organize a council of this type, there are enough 
operating so that their evaluation should precede any NIE sponsorship of 
new councils. Yet there is much talk about the need for community councils 
frof!i government officials, like Terrel Bell and Willard Wirtz, and NIE may 
feel the need to be responsive. If so, we urge that NIE sponsor several 
councils of distinctly different types under different authorities and, 
in the process, establish mechanisms for comparative evaluations. 

The goal under either NIE strategy should be to develop guidelines 
for local communities that desire to establish their own councils. Some 
of the questions that need to be addressed are: 

How does council sponsorship affect its operation? Its image in 
the schools? Community? Business? 

What functions do conmunity councils perform? Do they get involved 
in requirements functions, such as seeking to develop a common requirements 
language between education and work, or are they exclusively engaged in 
process functions, such as bringing interested parties together and 
organizing community resources? 
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Are certain council patterns more appropriate at one level of 
education than at another? 

What effects do the councils have on the operation of the schools 
and on the operation of work institutions? In other words, is their impact 
felt primarjily in the education sector or is it also felt in the work 
sector? 

\ 

What authority do councils have to affect changes in school and/or 
work operations? 

What is the staffing pattern of the councils? 

' Again, these are just a sample of the questions that need to be 
asked, but it seems that a one-year evaluation study would provide 
information vital to NIE's further developmental efforts in this area* 
If NIE chose to sponsor the development of the councils as well as their 
evaluation, the effort would probably have to be of three-years' duration. 

DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

3. NIE should expand its support of the aoinpetency^based eduoaHon movement 
and should stimulate development of model competency -abased examinations 
and certification procedures in a number of occupational fields ranging 
from skilled crafts through the professions. 

The movement toward competency-based education and assessment is 
strong at the current time and national in scope. NIE's participation 
in this field has been welcome, and continued support is recommended. 

For readers not familiar with the nature of NIE's involvement in 
this area, we are listing below the postsecondary activities proposed in 
the NIE fiscal -year 1976 budget, as reported at an American Council on Education 
seminar on June 5, 1975. 



PROPOSED 

D ESCRIPTION FUNDING LEVEL 

1. Initiate policy studies on the life- 
long learning process including the 
availability of resources, how they 
are used, tne possibility of alterna- 
tive financial systems, and the rela- 
tivG value of competency-based vs. 

traditional academic credentials. $500,000 

2. Identify transfer problems between 
competency-based high school 
programs and postseconoary 

institutions. $100,000 
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DESCRIPTION 



PROPOSED 
FUNDING LEVEL 



3. 



Identify transfer problems between 
competency-based postsecondary 
level programs and other post- 
secondary programs and institutions* 



$150,000 



4. 



Identify the competency-based 
activities currently existing in 
professional areas. 



$250,000 



5 



Identify issues in the ongoing 
Oregon effort relative to teaching, 
learning, resource utilization, 
and school -community linkage for 
feasibility of adaptation elsewhere. 



$200,000 



6. Continue support of the competency- 
based program at the College for 
Human Services as a case study to 
derive implications for post- 
secondary education in general. $300,000 

We irecotimend that NIE continue its research work in this area but 
expand its developmental activities. Specifically, we recommend that NIE 
should stimulate development of competency-based examinations and cert- 
ification procedures. Although we have not specified a minimum number of 
fields, we strongly recommend that they cover the occupational range, 
from skilled crafts through the professions. 

To use the terms of the RFP, such examinations would be major 
"facilitative mechanisms" in that they would foster the ^Isvelopment of 
strong linkages between exit requirements and the workplace. The 
preparation of competency examinations would require an in-depth analysis 
of work performance and translation of this performance into clear and 
practical assessment measures. Examinations would clarify and rationalize 
much of what is expected in the workplace, state these in manageable 
competency standards, and affect school/college exit requirements and the 
education process. They would also enable the nontraditional educational 
processes being developed to offer skill and occupational trainina 
^through alternative methods and have their students openly evaluated 
and accredited. 

What we recommend is a Request for Proposals directed at agencies at 
the state level. Possible respondients might include the governor's 
office, the education committee of the legislature, the office of the 
state budget director, or where operational, the state coordinating 
board for educational licensing. Obviously, any interested office would 
need to form a qualified staff to coordinate the activity. The RFP 
would call for a three-year program of development, administration, and 
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assessment of a series of competency-based examinations in a range of 
occupational areas. It would be reoui red that the ^occupational areas 
selected range from skilled crafts (stationary engineer, electrician, 
etc.) through paraprofessional (inhalation therapist, teapher aide, etc J 
and on to professional (psychologist, architect, etc.). Naturally, certain 
occupations at each level are more amenable to competency testing and are 
more likely to have people trained in nontraditional ways. These are the 
occupations that ought to be considered first. 

Any state agency desiring to bid on this proposal also would need to 
develop an appropriate consortium of representatives from each occupation 
for which a competency-based examination is to be developed. This would 
balance the political process involved in certification with t'he need of 
consumers to have an adequate supply of practitioners. It would also in- 
crease the likelihood that such examinations are publicized and used and 
that equitable procedures are established. 

The project would have a three-year life span broken down generally 
as follows. 

First year . The contractor would convene the appropriate representa- 
tives^ of thev profession with representatives of the public interest and 
a small cadre of experts in the area of competency-based assessment. The 
groups should meet separately from one another, although the test and 
measurement cadre may be used for different groups. The first-year goal 
would be: to develop competency-based examinations in at least three to 
five occupations for which the state administers a traditional certification 
or licensure examination, to gain initial determination of the cost impli- 
cations of the process, and to establish procedural mechanisms for admin- 
istering and accrediting the examinations. 

This process is likely to prove more difficult politically than 
technically. That is, the state of the art of competency and performance 
assessment is such as to permit, with a fair degree of speed and integrity, 
the development of competency-based instruments. However, because this 
process implies a diminution of control by the professionals within an 
occupation and by institutions preparing individuals for the profession, 
it will require delicate and skillful political management. It might, 
therefore work most effectively if NIE could have as the contractor a/ 
standing legislative committee, either the education or the labor corrtnittee 
within the state. In addition to sponsoring the effort, they no doub't 
would need to prepare legislation to change certain existing laws governing 
certification and licensure. 

Second year . The development of three to five additional competency- 
based exaiinnaFohs would be initiated, but it would be most important 
that the three to five examinations prepared previously be refined and 
administered at least once during the year to a group of applicants. This 
would entail broad advertising of the availability of competency-based 
examinations in the various occupational areas, examinations that would 
require no specific educational or experiential attainment, but rather 
the display of the competencies required in a particular occupational 
area. The resultant certification would be similar in type and kind to 
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.„,that awarded through the traditional examination process, and the 
SMCcessful examinee would be able to practice the profession on an equal 
basis. By the end of Xhe second year research evidence of the cost 
implications and procedural problems should be available, and the feasibil- 
ity of large-scale use of competency processes should be determined. 

Third year . Dependent on the research evidence from the second 
year, development would be initiated for three to five additional 
competency-based examinations, and the examinatibhs developed during the 
second year would be advertised and administered. In addition, an 
assessment of test takers would be undertaken, based on data that wauld 
have been gathered during the previous years* administration of the trad- 
itional and competency-based examinations. This assessment would be 
concerned primarily with the background, education, and experience of 
individuals participating in both licensure processes—and would examine, 
such areas as the socioeconomic status, minority group identification, 
educational level, age, work experience, etc., of the two test-taking 
groups. An examination of the success and failure ratio of those taking 
the examination with regard to the factors noted above would prove crucial 
for the assessment of the competency-based examinations. 

The assessment would attempt to validate whether nontraditional 
individuals~e.g., those with less education but greater work experience, 
minorities, women, etc .--registered for the examinations in greater 
numbers and whether they performed comparatively better or worse on them. 

An alternative path for NIE to take if it desires to act on this 
recommendation would be to prepare separate RFPs to be bid on by state 
or national boards responsible for each occupational area. Many already, 
are moving to modify their existing examinations in the direction of making 
them competency-based. Rather than providing an individual with alternate 
routes to the license (a possibility under the first strategy), he/she 
would have just one route, as now, but presumably it would be open to 
individuals who may have acquired their knowledge and skill outside 
school settings. Presumably, but not necessarily. 

The major disadvantage of this strategy is that it does little to 
counter the tight control exerted by many occupational associations 
oyer entry into the field. The major advantage is that it is far more 
digestible politically and would almost certainly stand a greater chance 
of implementation. 

If this decentralized alternative were implemented, the evaluation 
research effort should focus on comparisons of the characteristics of 
the candidate pools in a particular field over a three-year period. The 
basic research question would be: As the competency examination became 
available and known, did more minorities, women, etc. register, and how 
did they compare with the more traditional registrants in performance? 

Another worthy research issue might focus on the strategies used by 
different occupational associations or boards in developing their 
competency-based examinations. Are there certain strategies that may be 
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more effective yet less expensive than others? If these could be 
documented, it would assist boards in other states who did not want to 
accept another state's examination bu,t would like to profit from 
knowledge of the developmental process. 

4. NIE should support the development of issues papers and the 
subsequent drafting of model legislation to expand the membership of 
licensing boards to include representatives of the public interest and 
of relevant educational institutions. 

This recommendation also follows a proposal outlined in the 
previous chapter (proposal number 9}. The primary purpose of licensing 
boards is to certify that individuals are competent to perform^a service 
to the public. We believe such consumer protection is necessary, but 
we feel that those who are recipients of such goods or services and those 
who are responsible for seeing that an individual is qualified should be 
represented on the membership of these boards. We wish that licensing 
boards would voluntarily propose the expansion of their membership in 
these directions, but we have little evidence to make us think they' would. 
Therefore, government initiatives seem necessary, and state legislation 
seems the most appropriate initiative. 

We recommend a two-stage activity. First, NIE should have experts 
in. this area prepare a series of papers that outline the critical 
issues, and on the basis of these papers NIE should prepare a Request 
for Proposal from individuals or agencies to draft such model legis- 
lation. Legislation would need to take into account the differences 
among licensing boards and could build on material already developed 
by licensing boards that have moved to such representation. As stated in 
Chapter 6, the nature of the public representation is the key to its 
effectiveness. Selected individuals are likely to have more impact if 
they represent recognized consumer groups rather than just themselves. 

5. NIE should support a series of working conferences in several 
states at which policy makers interested in improving the education-to- 
work transition process in their states would gather to consider ways 
to begin implementation of the proposals outlined in this report and/or 
of other proposals that have been or might be offered by different groups. 

While some proposals stipulate the need for direct federal involve- 
ment, others do not. Several can be at least partially implemented 
through state or local initiative. Yet the problem of getting things 
going always exists, and the problem of communicating with individuals 
through written information always exists. In fact, the reader will 
recall from Chapters 4 and 5 the conclusion that dissemination of written 
information is the weakest type of linkage we found. A stronger linkage 
is actually bringing people together to act on the written material, 
and this is what we recommend here. 

We urge NIE to act as catalyst for initiating implementation, not 
only by adopting and acting on the other recommendations of this chapter 
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but also by providing the support for v/orking conferences of state and 
local policy makers. The composition and structure of the conferences 
must be determined; it might even be desirable to have small groups 
focusing on different barriers or problem areas. 

FINAL CAUTION 

Will creating better linkages between education settings and work settings 
be an unmixed blessing? One of the reasons for separating the two 
settings is that education is not intended to enable a person to progress 
in the career area of work alone. Instead, education is intended to 
enable a person to progress in all career areas—e.g., work, leisure, 
f§rj}ily, citizenship, health, ethics, and esthetics. Linking education 
s.ettings to work settings, to whatever degree, carries with it the risk 
that education will be placed disproportionately in the service of the 
work career. That is, the better the linkages between education and 
\iorky the greater the risk that linkages between education and other 
career areas vnll be weakened. 

It seems possible that the effect of building education-to-occupation 
linkages will be to create support for those aspects of the school or 
college program that have utilityHfi the v/orkplace and at the same time 
lead to neglect (or possibly opposition) of those aspects that have low 
utility or no utility in the workplace. 

On the other hand, such pressures will be most directly and most 
effectively applied to just those areas of the educational program that 
purport to prepare students for work. That is, if the school justifies 
something it is teaching as being useful to future workers, that claim 
will be energetically tested as linkages betv/een education and work are. 
created. Aspects of the educational program that do not claim to prepare 
students for work may simply escape the attention of those concerned 
about work preparation. 

Nevertheless, if NIE does move to strengthen education-to-work 
linkages, there is an irreducible amount of risk to those areas of the 
educational program that prepare a person for careers other than work. 
But if NIE does not promote education-to-work linkages, it will allow 
various degrees of obsolescence to continue and perhaps to grow in the 
education system. Any obsolescence in the schools is a problem in 
rapidly changing societies like ours, in which conditions in work settings 
can change appreciably within a very short span of years. 

Clearly, the dangers of an education-work system that is too tightly 
linked are real, and those responsible for overall improvement in both 
worlds--education and work— must weigh the issues carefully. 
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Ohio Board of Regents 
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"Associate 'Coordinator - 
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Director 
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Cincinnati Public Schools 
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Director 
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State Department of Education 
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Executive Director 
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Coordinator 
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Director 
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APPENDIX C. SURVEY GUIDE AND RELATED INSTRUMENTS 



Explain the interest now being expressed by President Ford in 
creating better linkages between education and the labor market. 
His key concern is that what it takes to graduate from school 
may not exactly match what it takes to get a Job. (Refer, for 
example, to his Commencement address at Ohio -State University 
in August, 1974.) 

Explain that President Ford has asked the Secretary of HEW and 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor to work 
together to develop ideas for creating better linkages. 

Describe the interest of the National Institute of Education in 
contributing to better linkages by contracting with the College 
Entrance Examination Board for a study. 

Describe the four major transition areas for a person during his 
or her education and his or her occupation(s): education-to- 
education, education-to-occupation, occupation-to-education, 
and occupation-to-occupation. 

Explain why the education-to-occupation transition has been 
selected for study. 

Distinguish between links for individuals and links for insti- 
tutions. Explain that we are studying only links for institutions. 

Describe the larger study of which this study of existing education 
to-occupation linkages is a part. 

Describe this initial study of existing education-to-occupation 
linkages and explain how it will contribute to the model-building 
and perhaps to the strategy-development phases of the larger study. 

Say that the eventual outcome of the study will hopefully lead 
toward an adequate supply of qualified workers . 

"What we would like your help with is inventorying the existing 
linkages between education and the labor market in this state. 
We would also like your ideas on desirable new linkages you would 
like to see created." 

Refer to Examples of Linking Devices on pages 5-6 of the handout. 
Show one or more fully-developed Linkstate examples. 
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What linking mechanisms, processes, or products are used by (schools) 
(high schools) (vocational schools) (proprietary schools) (two-year 
community or junior colleges) (four-year colleges) (graduate schools) 

fhl !?nSJ°"^V^^^°2^^^ 1" ^^^^ ^^'^^ ^° "'^'^e sure that they graduate 
the right number of students with the right qualifications for the 
current and future labor market? ~ 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT LINKS 

Ask the following set of questions about each linkage mechanism, process, 
or product: 

1 . Name of Respondent - » 

( Collect the following information for any new respondent not listed on 
the agenda :)' 

2. Title 

3. Department 

4. Division 

5. Organization 

6. City 

7. State and ZIP Code 

8. Telephone 

( Collect the following information for all linkage devices :) 

9. For what level or type of school is the link used? 

10. For what occupational field is it used? 

11 . Describe the link. 

12. When, how, and why did the link originate? 

13. What organizations are involved? 

14. How is it financed? 

15. How does it influence the quantity of graduates? 

16. How does it influence the quality of graduates? 

17. How extensively used is that arrangement (linking mechanism) (linking 
process) (linking product)? Does every (school) (high school) 
(vocationar scHbbT) (proprietary schoiir)" (two-year community' or' 
junior college) (four-year college) (graduate school) (professional 
school) in this state use it? 



All or 


About 


About half 


About 


Very few 


almost all 


three fourths 




one fourth 
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18. What explains that? 

19. How effective would you judge this arrangement to be? 



Very 


Somewhat 


Not 


^effective 


effective 


effective 



20. What explains that? 



QUESTIONS ABOUT POTENTIAL LINKS 



21. Describe links which are not currently used by (schools) (high 
schools) (vocational schools) (proprietary schools) (two-year 
community or junior colleges) (four-year colleges) (graduate 
schools) (professional schools) but which you imagine or judge 
could be potentially effective in the interface between the 
education system and the occupation system, 

22. Is there anyone else (agency) (department) (bureau) (division) 
(organization) whom we should see for additional examples of 
linkages? 
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Example of Education-to-Occupation Linkage 
The BEST Link 



The Linkstate Chamber of Cownerce Education Committee operates the 
BEST service for adjusting high school business education curricula 
to the real needs of the labor market. BEST (Business/ Education 
Seminar/Tour) brings together five local businessmen and five local 
high school business education teachers for five days. 

The businessmen tour one teacher's classes each morning, examine 
equipment, ttiumb through materials and talk with students. At a 
luncheon seminar, the teacher explains course objectives and teaching 
techniques. The teachers tour one business each afternoon, examine 
equipment, thumb through materials workers produce and talk with 
workers. At a dinner seminar, the businessman explains company 
objectives and office procedures. 

At a final Saturday seminar, the ten meet with the high school 
principal and the superintendent to write recommendations the business- 
men and the administrators will present to the local board of education. 

The G uide to Recoffwendations supplied by the Chamber Education Committee 
toucFes on needed In-service training and work experience for the teachers 
modified course content and work experience for the students, up-dated 
equipment and materials for the classrooms. 
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Example of Educatlon-to-Occupatlon Linkage 
A Technical Manpower Link 



The Linkstate Board of Regents maintains a Technical Manpower Research 
Office with a three-man staff to collect labor market data for the 
state and the nearby metropolitan areas in other states. The Research 
Office concentrates on supply and demand figures for persons with two- 
year Associate Degrees in major professional fields such as medicine, 
engineering, and architecture. 

Whenever a public community college files a New Professional Program 
Application with the Board of Regents the Research Office puts together 
a Technical Manpower Assessment Report. Both the Application and the 
Report go to the Program Approval Council, which examines the Appli- 
cation for substantive quality and institutional capability and the 
Report for hard data on job prospects. 

When Empire Community College filed an application in 1973 for a new 
two-year Legal Aide Program, the Research Office ran a telephone survey 
of job prospects for Legal Aides in a sample of 39 major law firms, 
large company legal departments, and government agencies in the state 
and nearby cities. The results persuaded the Council to turn down the 
Empire proposal , Although substantively good, the program would have 
turned out Legal Aides for non-existent jobs. 
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Example of Education-to-Occupation Linkage 
A Graduate Professional School Link 



Linkstate University has seven graduate professional schools: Archi- 
tecture, Business Administration, Dentistry, Education, Journalism, 
Law, and Medicine. For many years the Board of Trustees has had a firm 
policy requiring each graduate school to maintain a Program Review 
Panel consisting of no fewer than eight and no more than sixteen members, 
balanced equally between alumni and non-alumni In the specific pro- 
fessional field, serving for overlapping terms not to exceed five years 
In length, meeting no less than annually, and filing an annual report - 
with the Trustees. 

The panels, operate somewhat differently in each professional school, 
but there is a general pattern. They review course sequences, tiailk 
with a sample of students, interview representative faculty members 
and the Dean, and examine placement records for the previous grad- 
uating class. The Trustees require the graduate school Deans to re- 
port the disposition of Panel recommendations within six months. 

The School of Journalism Panel is most active. Members drop In on 
campus lectures and seminars occasionally, encourage alumni to sponsor 
paid summer InternshiRs In their companies (required of all students),. 
arrange faculty/editor exchanges up to a semester In length, and plan 
the annual fall Journalism Opportunities Banquet for entering students 
and all faculty. 
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Example of Education-to-Occupation Linkage 
A Labor/Education Link 



the Linkstate Department of Labor will publish for the first time in 
January, 1975 an up-to-date computer-generated listing and analysis 
of job opportunities and required qualifications for all occupations 
employing at least 100 state residents. 

The publication, tentatively titled JOBSCOPE, will sell for $3.00 per 
copy to individuals but is free in limited quantities to any high 
school, college, or proprietary school on request. It will identify 
labor surplus and labor shortage occupations, cross-reference closely- 
related fields where transfers are relatively easy, display job hier- 
archies, and spell out additional training and experience requirements 
for moving up each level in each hierarchy. 

The Linkstate Department of Education has worked over the past six 
months to prepare EDUSCOPE, a companion volume to JOBSCOPE also to be 
published in January, 1975. EDUSCOPE catalogues public, private, and 
proprietary training pr'ograms in the state that qualify students for 
job entry or job promotion in the occupations listed in JOBSCOPE. 
EDUSCOPE will be distributed to individuals and the schools on the 
same basis as JOBSCOPE, 

The two departments hope to inaugurate JO.BSCAN and EDUSCAN by late 
1976. These are to be computer terminals installed in all acQredited 
postsecondary institutions to give faculty and the students instant 
access to the latest data in the computer. 
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APPENDIX 0. ACTION PROPOSALS REVIEWERS 



George Angell, Former President, SUNY-Plattsburg, presently 
Consultant to N.Y. State Senator Ronald Stafford 

Carol Aslanian, Associate Project Director, Policy Studies in 
Education 

Paul Barton, Staff Director, National Manpower Institute 

Ronald Berg, Director of Career Education and Vocational Guidance, 
Coordinating Council for Occupational Education 

Henry Brickell, Director, Policy Studies in Education 

J. Arnold Bricker, Staff Director, Washington State Senate Research 
Staff 

Gene Dight, Manager of Learning Center Operations, Boeing Aero- 
space Center i 

i 

Donald Gilles, Personnel Development Coordinator, Oregon State 
Department of Education 

Ross E. Hamilton, Executive Director, Developmental Services 
Division, Orion Industries 

Andrew Jacobs, Executive Director, IPAR 

David Jesser, Director, Career Education Programs, Council of 
Chief State School Officers 

Dean Killian, Education Director, AFL-CIO 

Richard Lutz, Director of Career Education, Washington State 
Department of Education 

Ken McDonald* Vocational Education Consultant, Shoreline School 
District No. 412, Seattle Public Schools 

Gene Mclntyre, Director, Oregon Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education 

Barbara Mitchell, Administrative Secretary, Senate Education 
Commi ttee 

William Moshofsky, Vice President, Georgia Pacific 

Monty Multanen, Director of Career Education, Oregon State Department 
of Education 
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Wilmur Nance, Director of High School Graduation Competencies 
Oregon State Department of Education 

Robert Peck, Assistant Director, Oregon Education Coordinating 
Council 

Marvin Rasmussen, Director of Career Education, Portlana Public 
Schools 

William J. Schill, Assistant Professor of Higher Education, 
University of Washington 

Edwin Schneider, Superintendent for Instructional Programs, 
Portland Public Schools 

Michael Tenore, Intermediate School District #110, Seattle Public 
Schools 

John Torphy, Miller, Hansen and Torphy, Inc. 

Robert Ullery, Industry-Education Coordinator, New York State 
Department of Education 

Frank H. Wimer, Deputy Director, Coordinating Council for Occupational 
Education 

Kristi York, Coordinator of Career Education! Seattle Public Schools 

Ben Yormark, Director of Career Education, Highline School District, 
Seattle Public Schools 

R.A. Youngs, School Relations Supervisor, Pacific Northwest Bell 
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APPENDIX I. FLORIDA FOLLOW-UP POLICY GUIDELINES 
FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Florida Statutes, 3230.7651 and Regulations of the State Board of Education, 
6A-8.581 (4) require that the community colleges evaluate the performance of 
former students in the activities for which they were prepared by the college. 
The colleges are required to review their programs in the lights of informa- 
tion developed in the follow-up evaluations^ These guidelines are issued in** 
compliance with SBE Regulations for use by the community colleges. 

Follow-up Evaluations Defined 

Follow-up evaluations consist of the steps taken by colleges to assess the 
performance of their former students against the particular, performance goals 
and objectives established for the respective instructional programs through 
which the students were prepared* The assessments shall be designed to an- 
swer the following questions: 

U How well is the attainment of the goals and objectives of 
instructional programs reflected in the performance of 
former students? 

2» Do the requirements of the activities in which former 
students are engaging extend beyond the program goals and 
objectives? 



Follow-up Evaluation Outcomes 

As an outcome of the follow-up evaluations, a college should be able to eval- 
uate the adequacy of its program goals and objectives as well as the effec- 
tiveness of its programs in meeting goals and objectives* Such determinations 
along with results of other evaluative activities are to be used to make any 
needed changes in program objectives and in the program, including components 
-from instructional support programs of the college. 

Procedures 

For each degree, certificate, diploma, and other instructional program offered 
by a community college the following steps are to be taken: 

K Identify program goals and objectives* 

2* Devise instruments and procedures for assessing: 

(a) the performance of former students against the 
objectives, and 

(b) the adequacy of the goals and objectives against 
the requirements of the activities in which former 
students are engaging* 

3. Utilize the instruments ^nd procedures for'making the above 
assessmeWs of fb 
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4* Draw conclusions relative to the adequacy of program goals and 
objectives and make such changes as are appropriate. 

5. Draw conclusions relative to the effectiveness of the several 
components of the programs, including support programs, in 
meeting goals and objectives and make such changes as are 
appropriate. 

Population to be Evaluated 

Follow-up evaluations are to be made for all or such percentage of former stu- 
dents as will constitute a representative sample of such students. Follow-up 
evaluations are to be limited to those former students who have completed pro- 
grams to the extent that they can enter into activities for which the programs 
provide preparation. Students who withdraw from college too early to qualify 
for follow-up evaluation are to be subjects for dropout studies. 

For programs which prepare students for employment, follow-up evaluations need 
not extend to former students employed in other states and will normally be 
limited to those in the service area of the college. 

For students who complete programs leading to further formal education,' follow- 
up evaluations need not extend to former students in out-of-state institutions 
and will normally be limited to the three institutions enrolling the largest 
number of former students. 

Time for the Evaluation 

The performance of former students is to be evaluated within the period from 
four to fifteen months from the time the student leaves the college. The col- 
lege may establish a second round of eval uations for programs in which repli- 
cation appears to be warranted. 

Responsibility for Evaluation 

Each college shall designate an officer who shall be responsible for the or- 
ganization and management of follow-up evaluations. Personnel who have re- 
sponsibility for the design and implementation of the respective instructional 
programs, shall design and use the follow-up. evaluation instruments and proce- 
dures under the guidance of the officer with institution-wide responsibility. 

Institutional procedures for follow-up evaluation should provide for the parti- 
cipation of the following: 

1. college personnel who have- responsibility for the design 
and implementation of the instrucHonal program, 

2. personnel from the establishment in which the former 
student is enrolled or employed, and 

3. the former student. 
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Reports to the Board of Trustees 

Each district board of trustees shall be provided each year with appropriate 
reports relative to the follow-up evaluations of the performance of former 
students, including information relative to the use being made of findings 
toward the improvement of instructional and instructional support programs. 

Reports to the Division of Community Colleges 

On or before a designated date each year each college shall file reports of 
follow-up evaluations made during the preceding fiscal year and of the use 
made of follow-up findings. The reports shall be made for each degree, cer- 
tificate, diploma, and other Instructional program offered by the college, 
and they are to be made on forms provided by the Division of Community Col- 
leges. 

It is not expected that the evaluations included in the annual report will 
be limited to students who completed program requirements during the report- 
ing period; nor is it expected that students who completed programs through- 
out the reporting period be evaluated in time for inclusion in the report 
immediately following their completion. 

The reports shall include: 

1. The nuitter of students completing the program during the 
previous fiscaT year. 

2. The nunter of evaluations. 

(a) The number of first round evaluations. 

(b) The nunfcer of second round evaluations. 

3. Summary of findings. 

4. Description of changes in 

» 

(a) Goals and objectives. 

(b) Program content and/or procedure. 

5. A copy of the instruments and/or procedures used in the evaluation. 

6. Suggestions for changes in regulations and/or procedures external 
to the institution and its board of trustees. 
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GLOSSARY 

OF KEY TERMS SPECIFICALLY FOR USE IN THIS STUDY 

Career — lifelong succession of activities organized around a set of inter- 
related goals 

Career area — an aspect of life in which a distinctive set of activities 
can be conducted around a set of interrelated goals, e.g.: 

*work 

♦leisure 

♦family 

♦citizenship 

♦health 

♦ethics 

♦esthetics 

Education ~ generally: a set of preparatory activities, to enable an 
individual to succeed in one or more career areas 

— specifically for this study: education is a process by 
which someone teaches something to someone el se at a place 
at a time with a method for a purpose . The choices among 
the alternatives within that definition are those indicated 
by each of the following terms: 

♦one's self or a teacher 

♦teaches knowledge, skills, attitudes and values 
♦through an academic, vocational, or general curriculum 
♦for academic credit or certificate of recognition 
♦to male or female students 
♦of any age 

♦of any racial, ethnic, economic.,, social , religious 

background 
*of any ability 

♦in a government civilian, federal, state, or local 

♦or a non-government private or proprietary 

♦educational institution or individual 

♦in which the primary function is instruction 

♦at the secondary or postsecondary level 

♦on a full-time 

♦long-term (40 successive week days or more) basis 
♦using a formal 
♦method of instruction 
♦to enable progress in work 
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Wor.k — generally: productive activity 

ff 

~ specifically for this study: work is the process by which 
someone produces something for someone else at a place at a 
time with a method for a purpose . The choices among the alter- 
natives within that definition are those indicated by each of 
the following terms: 

*a male or female 

*of any racial, ethnic, economic, social, religious 

background 
*of any ability 
*is employed 

*in any occupational classification used by the U.S. 

Bureau of the Census 
*in any occupational cluster in the Dictionary of 

Occupational Titles 
*by a government civil i an 
*or non-government 
♦institution 

*at any location in U.S* 

♦during entry into, or promotion to 

*any full-time (35 hours or more per week) 

*permanent job (30 work days or more per quarter year) 

♦using any method 

*for pay 

Occupation a specific class of work encompassing a cluster of related 
jobs 

Job — a specific subdivision of an occupation encompassing a cluster of 
related tasks 

Task — a specific subdivision of a job 

Link — generally: a device for connecting two entities without changing 
their characteristics 

Examples : a real estate broker connects a buyer and a seller 
without changing either. So does a stockbroker. 
Any "market" device connecting a buyer and a seller 
does the same. Any form of advertising does the same. 

— specifically for this study: 




Education to Education Institutional Link 



"a mechanism, process, or product for bringing the segments 
of the education system into harmony." 



Examples : curriculum planning 'committees; open admissions 
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(/a) (7b) (tc) Education to Occupation Institutional Link 

"a mechanismt process, or product for bringing the education 
system into harmony with the occupation system." 

Examples : advisory councils of employers and workers; internships 

(7b) Occupation to Education Institutional Link 

"a mechanism, process, or product for bringing the occupation 
system into harmony with the education system." 



Exampl es : company accreditation of schools; training in 
company facilities 



Occupation to Occupation Institutional Link 




"a mechanism, process, or product for bringing the segments 
of the occupation system into harmony." 

Exampl es : executive development programs; professional 
licensing reciprocity 

8a)(8bJ Education to Education Individual Link 

"a mechanism, process, or product providing information to 
a student relating his present educational experience to 
his future educational opportunities without changing 1) his 
present educational experiences; 2) his future educational 
opportunities; or 3) his educational qualifications." 

Examples : academic counselors; college catalogs 

8aj(8bj(8c) Education to Occupation Individual Link 

"a mechanism, process, or product providing information to 
a student relating his present educational experiences to 
his future occupational opportunities without changing 1) his 
present educational experiences; 2) his future occupational 
opportunities; or 3) his occupational qualifications." 

Exa mpl es : university placement offices; "help wanted" 
advertisements 




(sa) (sb) (sc) Occupation to Education Individual Link 



"a mechanism, process, or product providing information to a 
worker rel ating his present occupational experiences to his 
future educational opportunities without changing 1) his 
present occupational experiences; 2) his future educational 
opportunities; or 3) his educational qualifications." 

Examples : company announcements of training for supervisory 
positions; announcements of research fellowships for USFDA chemists 
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8b) (8c) Occupation to Occupation Individual Link 



"a mechanism, process or product providing information * 
to a worker relating his present occupational experiences 
to his future occupational opportunities without changing 
1) his present occupational experiences; 2) his future oc- 
cupational opportunities; or 3) his occupational qualifications." 

Examples : commercial employment agency; company personnel 
office 



Gap — missing link 

Instruction — arranging for learning 

Learning ~ engaging in new behavior so as to remember it for later 
repetition 

Institutional setting — one of three kinds of institutional sponsors 

for a link: 

1) Educational institution 

a) government 

example : New Trier High School 

b) Non-government 

example : Stanford University 

2) employing institution 

a) government 

example : New York City Sanitation Department 

b) non-government 
example : General Motors 

3) independent institution 

a) government 

example : U.S. Employment Service 

b) non-government 

example : Acme Employment Agency 
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